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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


The old swimming hole at Lee Farm is causing a lot of trouble jus 
now, because children of the villages have never been taught to respec 
property rights of others. Boldness has grown to such an extent that 
rail fences have been torn down and wire fences cut to allow unob- 
structed access to the pool at all times. Just how much trespassing 
has been promoted by modern socialist and communist propaganda 
we do not know, but such depredations should be stopped at once. 


(The Stanstead Journal, Stanstead, P.Q), 


“The C.C.F. victory in Saskatchewan was apparently what the 
people wanted there, but it has absolutely no bearing on the desire 
of the residents of B.C.,” the minister said. 

Mr. Anscomb said a majority of the people of Saskatchewan, 54 
per cent., are foreigners; B.C., on the other hand is full of British 
stock “who don’t lose their heads.” (Victoria Daily Times). 


I wondered what it would have been like without radio to humbk 
the whole decent world to one thought . . . one hope... . at one and 
the same instant. Commercial radio was largely forgotten, and every 
religious denomination was represented in God’s great auditorium, the 
air. Gabriel Heatter devoted the major part of his time to prayer. 
. . . D-Day passed, but as long after as the next Sunday, the thought 
carried over into many of the big-time network commercials. Percy 
Faith opened his Coca-Cola show with the soloist singing the “Ave 
Maria” . . . On Bayer’s, “Album of Familiar Music” Frank Munn sang 
the “Airman’s Prayer.” Pond’s “John & Judy” featured a prayer 
read by Alan King in the role of the curate of the church attended 
by the Kendall family of the program. It was all so timely and 
moving; Bert Pearl stepping from his “Happy Gang” character to ask 
help to a background of Kay Stokes’ organ music; Eddie Allen's 
rendition of the much sung “Lord’s Prayer” at the program’s clos. 


(Canadian Broadcaster, July 8, 1944). 


Then when Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s prestige and popularity were 
sinking rapidly in the prewar years he temporarily checked its decline 
by writing to the Times a letter recounting how, as he was indulging 
in his favorite diversion of watching the birds in St. James’ Park, 
he had noted a very rare kind of warbler which was seldom seen in 
London. The British public felt that, however inept and foolish he 
might be as a statesman, a lover of birds must at least mean well. 


(The Globe and Mail). 


The Liberal Government is beholden to Quebec for political power. 
For political power it has subordinated the will of the nation, even 
imperilled army strength to obey the dictates of that province. How 
long is this damnable abuse of national tolerance to continue? How 
long are the people of this country going to submit to minority rule 
in the name of a phony unity? (Globe and Mail, July 11, 1944). 


The most disruptive forces at work in this nation are those groups 
which play upon racial and religious animosities, setting one Canadian 
against another. The increase in their activities is not to be ignored 
All Canadians with any real love for their country must abhor this 
trend and must realize that if it continues it will corrupt the principles 
for which free men fight, and destroy what little unity remains. 


(Globe and Mail, July 13, 1%4). 


All the people one encounters are of a much better type than the 
southern Italian. Southern Italians have a mixture of Arab, Turkish, 
Greek and what-have-you blood in them. The people around thes 
parts are far more European—many are fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
Walking down a street in Rome a soldier feels that at last he has 
come back into civilization. 

(Wallace Reyburn, war correspondent, in the Montreal Standard). 


Our own view about Socialism is that if the country makes up i 
mind that it wants to have it it will have to have it, but we dont 
want to see it sneaked in by instalments by parties which were 
to keep it out. (Saturday Night, July 15, 1944). 


Recent Increases in Gold Stock Prices Reflect Public Belief War I 
Near Its End and Its Hope Manpower Ills and War Restrictiom 
will Go. 

(Headline, Financial Page, Globe and Mail, July, 14, 1%): 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to C. M. Stewatt 
Stanstead, P.Q. All contributions should contain original clippin 
date and name of publication from which taken. 
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The War in Midsummer 


The one subject about which our newspaper editors are 
silent but which the common citizen is discussing every day 
with his fellows is the striking contrast between the tre- 
mendous advances of our Russian allies on the eastern front 
and the practical stalemate which seems to have settled 
down on the Normandy battlefield. In spite of the capture 
of Cherbourg the Anglo-American forces, six weeks after 
landing in France, have not succeeded in transforming their 
attack from a war of attrition to a war of movement and 
manoeuvre. There is nothing wrong with our men, as all the 
stories of the correspondents on the spot attest. But 
American military critics are saying openly that the Eisen- 
hower-Montgomery leadership is too cautious and that the 
weapons of war are not being used in Normandy with the 
dash and imagination with which they were used first by the 
Germans and then by the Russians on the eastern front. 
Maybe the real difference is that the Germans are resisting 
more stubbornly in the West. Whatever the reason, we are 
not at this rate going to reach the Rhine by Christmas. But 
perhaps before these lines are in print there will have been 
fresh landings in western Europe, or the Normandy attack 
will have fanned out into a large-scale offensive on a wide 
front. 


Provinces Prepare to Vote 


The long-expected Quebec elections have been fixed for 
August 8. Alberta is to have an election on the same day, 
and New Brunswick a little later. Everyone is wondering 
how long it will be after these are over before the federal 
election comes. The future of Canadian politics hinges, as 
usual, upon developments in Quebec. Since 1940 the Liberal 
party has held office enjoying a majority in each of the 
three great sections of Quebec, Ontario and the West. Since 
the days of Laurier it has held office most of the time by 
keeping a majority in two of these sections, Quebec and 
the West. Its hold on the West is now clearly gone, it has 
no hope of substituting a majority in Ontario for one in 
the West, and most of us have let our wishful thinking 
interpret events in Quebec to the effect that the Liberal hold 
there has been broken also. Recent Gallup polls in Quebec 
seem to require some modification of this analysis. At any 
rate, we shall see on August 8. 

The reason for the persistent neglect of which the Mari- 
time provinces complain is that for the past fifty years it 
hasn’t mattered much which way they voted. And it doesn’t 
matter much now. The strategic position is enjoyed by one 
or other of the sections further west. 

We do not profess to be able to judge the relative strength 
of the confusing currents and cross-currents in Quebec, or 
to know everything that lies behind |’affaire Bouchard. We 
rather hope that the violence of the reaction against Senator 
Bouchard is a sign that his enemies are not quite so sure 
of themselves as they would like to make the outer world 
believe. We have no doubt that in the long run his fellow 
French Canadians will accept his fundamental position on 
the necessity of co-operation between the two races and on 

criminal folly of the extreme racial nationalists, lay and 
clerical, in the French province. 
_ There is one feature about the political behavior of Quebec 
in federal politics that is worth remembering in the present 








confusion. Save for one brief interval, ever since the achieve- 
ment of Responsible Government in the 1840’s Quebec has 
sent a solid majority bloc of French members to sit on the 
right of Mr. Speaker. The leaders of the French people 
have always understood that they can protect their minority 
interests most effectively by being in the government rather 
than in the opposition. The only exception to this rule 
occurred during the decade of 1911-1921, and the experience 
of those years was very unhappy both for the French- 
Canadians and for the federal party which tried to govern 
the country without their participation. Dreams of a sepa- 
ratist independent Laurentia have long been without basis 
in reality even from the point of view of French Catholic 
interests. The economy of Quebec is so intermeshed with 
that of the rest of the Dominion that the French province 
could not prosper in isolation; and in addition the saner 
French leaders know that they cannot abandon the French 
minorities in New Brunswick, Ontario, and the West, for 
whom Quebec has always acted as a protector. The insane 
nationalism of some groups in Quebec at present is a war 
phenomenon. It encourages our Toronto Tories, whose 
spirits have been rising since June 6 at the prospect of 
stirring up racial bitterness on the question of military man- 
power. But the solid sense of the majority in the French 
racial group can be trusted eventually to reduce their 
extremists to the position of insignificance which Toronto 
Orange Toryism now happily occupies amongst English 
Canadians, 


Question for America 


The lines on which the American election is to be fought 
are now fairly clear. At the moment of writing the Demo- 
cratic convention has not yet been held, and it is still uncer- 
tain whether President Roosevelt is going to abandon Vice- 
President Wallace to the wolves on the right wing of his 
party. As for the Republicans, the Chicago platform, the 
proceedings of the convention, and the Dewey-Bricker team, 
all justify the deepest suspicion on the part of liberals. If 
Tom Dewey is going to campaign convincingly as a gang- 
buster, the chief gang which he needs to tackle is that com- 
posed of the old-guard isolationists who have entrenched 
themselves in his own party. But it doesn’t look as if he 
is going to be very clear-cut on foreign policy. There are 
more votes to be won by exploiting the discontents and the 
grievances which accumulate at home in wartime. 


One thing which the Dewey leadership is going to mean 
to the Republican party is that they will fight the election 
with a first-class machine in operation. They have lacked 
this in the last few presidential elections. Their strategy 
now is to concentrate on the twenty-six states which have 
Republican governors. These are: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersev, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. These states control 342 votes 
in the Electoral College, and only 266 votes are needed to 
win the presidency. If the Democrats are to win they must 
capture at least some of the biggest of these states where 
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there is a large labor vote: California, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Outside observers are, of course, most interested in what 
the election portends for American foreign policy. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the issue is not between co-opera- 
tion and isolation, internationalism and nationalism, altruism 
and selfishness, white and black. The difference between the 
practical alternatives is much narrower. Both parties have 
committed themselves to participation in some form of 
international organization. Whichever party is in power, 
the United States will not surrender its liberty to decide 
each issue for itself according to its judgment of its national 
interests at the moment. It will exercise its sovereignty in 
consultation, but it will not commit itself as to future re- 
sults of such consultation. In this respect it is exactly like 
all other powers, great and small. The Republican platform 
seems to lay a sinister emphasis upon national sovereignty 
and upon the function of the two-thirds majority of the 
Senate in treaty-making. But the Roosevelt-Hull scheme 
for some kind of a new League of Nations does not go 
beyond what every Republican could accept, save for the 
extremists of the Chicago Tribune school. 

Most important of all, we need to realize that mere politi- 
cal mechanisms for international consultation will be insuffi- 
cient to keep the peace. The July issue of Common Sense 
(which incidentally quoted a large section of Mr. Beder’s 
article from our June issue) has some pertinent things to 
say on this subject. They are in an editorial entitled “World 
Peace Begins at Home”: 

“International problems are reflections of national prob- 
lems. A nation that cannot achieve economic freedom for 
its own citizens and equality for its. own minorities or 
colonies will not solve parallel problems on an international 
scale . . . The postwar domination of the United States, 
Britain and Russia is a reality. But the reality that is more 
relevant for purposes of international peace is the fact that 
the United States seems to be in the grip of economic bar- 
barians like Senator George, that Great Britain seems deter- 
mined to retain her Empire, that Russia seems to he 
possessed with a kind of Pan-Slavic nationalism that may be 
no less inimical to world peace than Hitler’s Pan-Germanism. 
World peace begins at home. What happens to our free- 
booting free enterprisers, to Britain’s imperialist cartello- 
graphers, and to Russia’s nationalists is much more impor- 
tant than the number of small nations represented on 
President Roosevelt’s world council. The causes of war lie 
within nations. We had best not get ahead of ourselves by 
equating world peace with world organization. No mech- 
anism of world organization can guarantee international 
peace, any more than mechanisms of national government 
have eliminated civil upheavals. Any plan of world organiza- 
tion based on the maintenance of a system whose stresses 
and inequities inevitably lead to war is a plan to maintain 
war ... The American people may not be prepared to accept 
anything more elaborate than President Roosevelt’s three- 
and-a-half cylinder peace machine. But it is more impor- 
tant for the world’s well-being that they would accept bold 
leadership for an economy of abundance at home.” 

Everything that is happening in the United States just 
now, no matter which party wins the November election, 
points to the post-war domination of those interests which 
believe in “free enterprise.” Such domination ensures a 
catastrophic depression a few years after the war. And the 
stresses and strains which an American depression will set 
up all over the world are likely to produce the same sort 
of situation as that out of which the present war developed. 
Is President Roosevelt’s party capable of providing the 
leadership that will forestall such a fatal succession of 
events? 





The Canadian Forum 
When the Boys Come Home 


Some may think it strange that our Canadian fighting 
men, on the very eve of D-Day, should have been thinking 
of the future that awaits them in Canada if and when they 
return to civil life. That they were so thinking, however, 
is indicated by a letter written by a Canadian army man 
in England just before the invasion of France. This man 
has had excellent opportunities for gaining a general con- 
spectus of what is passing in our soldiers’ minds. He writes: 
“You think many push thoughts of the future out of their 
minds, not knowing whether there is going to be a future 
for them. I don’t think that’s so. The attitude prerequi- 
site to successful soldiering includes two contradictories: a 
full acceptance of the possibility of becoming a casualty; 
and an assumption that one won’t be — that the war is 
being fought as much for oneself as for others. This latter 
assumption, I think, prevents people from simply dismissing 
speculation about the future.” 


Since these men are thinking about the future, even on 
the eve of battle, what then are they thinking of? This 
correspondent writes: “Virtually all are thinking of the 
future with varying degrees of anxiety. Many fear that 
they may have to form a pressure group, unless the com- 
munity shows evidence of a greater (much greater) sense 
of its just obligations to them; some rather enjoy the pros- 
pect of such a pressure group, feeling vaguely that it will 
enable them to ‘get even with Civvy Street.’ Some — not 
really very many — have decided that exploitation is to be 
forever the normal way of communal living, and are simply 
resolved that since that is so, they shall be exploiters. Many, 
however, have come to disbelieve in the law of the jungle, 
and these are ones who make some effort to relate their 
general political positions to their conceptions, of social 
morality and their understanding of the basis of social secu- 
rity; they are our best hope, and, in my opinion, they are 
in fact a strong hope.” 


These are words to ponder. It is clear that our fighters 
are concerned about what they will have to face “back home.” 
Upon the prospect we offer them, not merely in words but 
in acts, will largely depend “whether [as this correspondent 
puts it] there will be a veterans’ movement forming a nag- 
ging, demanding, unassimilable lump in the polity and 
economy of the community,” or whether our returned men 
will be absorbed into a single co-operative effort to build a 
Canada worthy of all the sacrifice, and with a place of 
dignity, industry and happiness for every individual. 


Education in the U.S.5.R. 


Canadian teachers will find much that is interesting in 
two articles in the Literary Supplement of the London Témes 
for May 27 and June 3. They are by Beatrice King, and 
they deal with the subject of teachers in the U.S.S.R. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1932 the number of school children in Russia 
rose from 8 million to 32 million. By 1940 there were 36 
million up to the age of eighteen in school. To meet the 
tremendous problem of dealing with such numbers as .these 
the Soviet authorities have made efforts which can only be 
called heroic. These articles describe the teacher-training 
institutes in which the teachers for the various grades of 
schools are educated. Teachers’ salaries have been repeatedly 
raised, and today the author finds that teachers in secondary 
schools enjoy incomes that bring them up to the level of 
the architect, the doctor or the lawyer. Basic salaries range 
from 325 roubles a month in rural areas to 1000 roubles 4 
month for principals in urban schools, and all these teachers 
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also may earn extra sums for extra duties. The teaching 
day in primary schools is four hours, and in higher forms 
it is three hours. 

So strongly do the Russians believe in education that they 
have not allowed even the crisis of this war to interfere 
with the supply of teachers. “The post-war need for teachers 
was foreseen and planned, and a halt was called to the 
voluntary enlistments of students . . . All students are re- 
served so that they can complete their training, and there 
has been no closing down of arts faculties. In June, 1943, 
of the R.S.F.S.R. alone nearly 15,000 students completed 
their training in different institutions and were ready to 
begin teaching in September. The intake of students in 
September, 1943, was considerably greater than that of 
the previous year.” 

Someone should distribute copies of these two articles to 
the Education Departments of our Canadian provinces. 
Why is it that Russia, which has suffered far more severely 
than we have in the war, can do things like this, whereas 
in our capitalist democracies education is the first public 
service to be curtailed and sacrificed whether in depression 
or in war? 


Pandering to Prejudice 


One of the dirtiest little tricks which has been pulled off 
for a long time in parliament was the insertion of the clause 
in the Election Bill which would prevent Japanese Canadian 
citizens from voting federally. Under the old law they were 
without a vote in federal elections in any province (i.e., in 
British Columbia) which did not admit them to the provin- 
tial franchise. This new law would keep them from voting 
everywhere, and would also potentially disfranchise other 
citizens whose racial origin is in any enemy state. It is to 
the great credit of a few Liberal senators that they dis- 
covered this iniquitous bit of legislation and managed to have 
some liberal (with a small 1) amendments made. The Com- 
mons on the return of the bill have preserved the right of 
afew of the Japanese to vote outside of British Columbia. 
It has been heartening to see from how many sources 
have come protests against our Canadian parliament’s lend- 
ing itself,to an act of fascist racialism of the worst kind, 
such as this clause really was. It is not so heartening to dis- 
cover how easily Canadian politicians yield to the tempta- 
tion to pander to racial prejudice when they think there are 
smle-votes to be collected in Britislg Columbia or elsewhere. 


Pamphlets Worth Reading * 


We are deluged with pamphlets and periodicals in these 
days, and no one can take time to be as wise as he should 
be about world affairs. But here are some good recent 
American pamphlets that should be spread widely in Canada: 

1. Co-operation For What?, by F. R. Scott; published 
by the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York. Professor Scott discusses the relations of the 
members of the British Commonwealth with one another 
and with the United States, and the relations of all of them 
with the United Nations as a whole. 

2. Canada Our Dominion Neighbor, by Merrill Denison; 
one of the Headline Books published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, New York. Mr. Denison gives for American 
faders an explanation of Canada which most Canadians 
would find useful reading. 

3. Argentina in Crisis, by Ysabel Fisk and R. A. Rennie; 
Foreign Policy Reports, May 1, 1944, .published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York. These fortnightly 
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reports of the F.P.A. provide the best series of background 
studies of current events published anywhere, and this 
number is an especially good one. 

4. Our Job in the Pacific, by Henry A. Wallace; pub- 
lished by the American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York. Vice-president Wallace wrote this just 
before his recent visit to the Far East. We would like to 
hope that it embodies the ideas that his party will really 
try to carry out when victory over Japan has been achieved. 

And there is a Canadian pamphlet which should be listed 
also. It is Canada and the J.S.S.R., by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
and Malcolm Ross, and forms the July 1 issue of the series 
Canadian Affairs published by the Wartime Information 
Board, Ottawa. These pamphlets are written for use in 
discussion groups in our armed forces, but we have been 
informed by several men in uniform that they seldom reach ' 
anyone below commissioned rank. They should be spread 
widely amongst civilians, for they are the best bit of pub- 
licity work in print being done in Canada. 


The 0.5.T. Again 


The Old School Tie myth has popped up once more. This 
time it was revived by Premier George Drew of Ontario, 
addressing the admiring pupils of Ridley College on their 
annual prize day. “If the old school tie is a term of contempt, 
the people of Germany would like to have men like Churchill, 
Montgomery .and Alexander, who are symbolic of the old 
school tie and our educational system,” he is reported to 
have said. “Premier Drew recalled,” said the Globe and 
Mail reporter, “that Hitler, during the 1940 blitz, said it 
was a test of Adolf Hitler’s schools of Germany against 
Eton.” But then you can’t expect a former paperhanger 
to have’a very trustworthy knowledge of England’s educa- 
tional system. Had the Fuehrer been aware how few of 
those gallant airmen came from schools of the Eton type, 
he might have revised his dictum. Of course Premier Drew 
also ignores the hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, 
Seotchmen, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans 
and Canadians, including their officers, who were educated 
in schools bearing even less resemblance to Eton than Eton 
does to Hitler’s schools, and whose intelligence and brains 
and character are playing a formidable part in defeating 
the Nazis. The Drew remarks might be ignored if they did 
not reflect a disposition to perpetuate in Canada the type 
of school modelled on the English “public schools.” When 
England herself is beginning to reject the Etonian “old 
school tie” tradition, it is about time we stopped aping it 
in “the colonies.” 


The Battle of Bretton Woods 


® OUTSIDE OF REPORTS from the war fronts, prob- 
ably the most important news that we should have been 
getting in recent weeks was concerned with what has been 
happening at Bretton Woods. There, in a high-class resort 
hotel in the White Mountains, the delegates of forty-four 
nations have been trying to reach agreement about the 
organization and operation of an international currency 
stabilization fund and of an international bank for long- 
term loans. The best American papers have confessed that 
the news from Bretton Woods is obscure, and here in Toronto 
we have had to depend mainly upon the twaddle of Welling- 
ton Jeffers of the Globe and Mail. 

Of the policy pursued by the representatives of our own 
Canadian government at this conference there has been 
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hardly a word. So far there seem to have been no ques- 
tions asked in the Commons at Ottawa. Our government 
allows the Ottawa spotlight to be centred on those two 
cheap clowns, Messrs. McGeer and Slaght, in their mone- 
tary reform act. And in the meantime it goes quietly ahead 
with its own international monetary policy in the well- 
justified hope that the Canadian public will not be interested 
enough to make any inconvenient enquiries. 


What seems to have developed at Bretton Woods is a 
marked difference of outlook between the great creditor 
nation, the United States, and most of the other states rep- 
resented there whose international financial position is that 
of debtors. The technical details about the quotas allotted to 
each state in the stabilization fund and about how the fund 
shall be administered are beyond the comprehension of most 
of us. But while this was what the discussions were about, 
the underlying struggle was about something more funda- 
mental which is of interest to all of us, the general structure 
of our post-war economy. 

The differences of outlook tend to be primarily those 
between the Americans and the British. Great Britain faces 
a post-war world with her economic resources seriously 
impaired. She has liquidated a large part of her external 
investments, and at the conclusion of hostilities she will 
owe billions to countries who have been supplying her with 
war materials. Canada has deliberately avoided becoming 
one of these creditors of Britain through our policy of mak- 
ing direct gifts each year in the form of food-stuffs and 
munitions. But India has become one of the largest credi- 
tors, and this is going to embitter the struggle for Indian 
self-government henceforth. 

All sections in Britain know that in these critical circum- 
stances there is no chance whatever of a return to “free 
enterprise.” The whole British economy must be planned 
and organized. Government and industry (both employers 
and labor) are going to be joined together in a close part- 
nership. They have thrown overboard the old orthodox 
ideas about annual budget-balancing and the gold standard 
just as they have abandoned laissez-faire in general. They 
have accepted the Keynes theory of the necessity of main- 
taining a high level of capital investment if unemployment 
is to be avoided, and the necessity of government investment 
on a large scale if the flow of private investment begins to 
dry up. And all this leads inevitably to government control 
in some form or other of foreign trade. 


This general policy was set forth officially on behaif of 
the government a couple months ago in the White Paper 
issued by Lord Woolton’s Reconstruction Department. The 
main English criticism on the White Paper has consisted of 
doubts whether it goes far enough, whether the government 
intervention envisaged by it may not be too little and too 
late. To repeat the brilliant metaphor of the Economist, 
the government organist has pulled out all the right sto 
of his instrument, but there is not enough wind in the 
bellows. If the government does go far enough in its inter- 
vention to keep up investment when the next depression 
threatens, most of the argument in Britain between socialism 
and private enterprise will have become a meaningless 
battle over words. 

The British are acutely aware that the next depression 
may be precipitated by events in “free-enterprise” America. 
They are not prepared next time to sit with fatalistic resig- 
nation while they repeat those magic phrases about pros- 
perity depending on world trade by which they tried to 
conjure away the last depression. They are committed to 
a policy of deficit spending, cheap money, and all the other 
expedients which the orthodox refused to consider in the 
1930's. 


The Canadian Forum 


But American big business, which is determined to 

the United States back to a regime of “free enterprise,” is 
gravely alarmed about the implications of this announced 
British policy. From the point of view of American bankers 
these Bretton Woods discussions are likely to mean that 
Britain and other debtor countries will want to use the 
international currency fund and the international bank in 
order to obtain credit facilities to carry out policies of 
which the United States would strongly disapprove. In 
this new international set-up which emerges from Bretton 
Woods the United States will have only a mirority vote, 
That may mean that international credit facilities will be 
used in accordance with the views of the debtor countries, 
led by Britain, rather than of the country which will be the 
ultimate source of credit, the United States. Senator Taft, 
who presided over the resolutions committee of the Repub- 
lican convention, has already come out with a blast against 
the whole Bretton Woods scheme. It has yet to run the 
gauntlet of Congress. And everyone knows that the Ameri- 
can government delegation at Bretton Woods was subject 
to strong pressure from American banking interests who 
didn’t like what it was doing. 


These American critics are quite prepared to lend money 
abroad, but they want the lending to be done by private 
financial interests, at a good high rate of interest, and under 
strict conditions as to what the borrowing countries are to 
do with the money. In short, they are determined that the 
post-war world shall be a creditor’s world, and the creditor 
is to have an effective veto on the social and economic poli- 
cies which debtors may want to pursue. 


Where does Canada fit into all this? Like the United 
States we shall be a creditor country after the war. But 
like Britain we shall be a country which depends vitally upon 
foreign trade. And unless we organize our economy as 
British are doing with theirs, we shall be extremely vulner- 
able to a world depression induced by a slump in the United 
States or by a stoppage of American lending abroad. Eng- 
lish business men are accepting today the new role of gov- 
ernment in their national economy just as they have long 
accepted trade unionism and collective bargaining. Amefri- 
can business men have not yet accepted trade unionism and 
collective bargaining without mental reservations, and they 
foam at the mouth when government intervention as con- 
templated in Britain is merely mentioned. 


One of the curious anomalies in our Canadian situation is 
that it is our big business men, and the newspapers express- 
ing their views, who are the exponents of the American way 
in this most important field of policy. Yet these are the 
very people who so loudly claim to have a monopoly of 
British patriotism in this country. 


It is the C.C.F. which has been expounding the British 
way in social and economic policy. All these appeals to 
hysteria about “regimentation” and “state socialism” are 
American in pattern. Englishmen who have been accus 
tomed to a Labor party and to state social services for years 
are astounded when they come to Canada and observe the 
tone in which our newspapers carry on economic discussion. 
As Britain goes further, whether under a Labor or a Com 
servative government, in the direction of government inter- 
vention in the national economy, and as Australia and New 
Zealand do the same under Labor governments, the policies 
advocated by the C.C.F. in Canada will become the accepted 
commonplaces of the nations of the British Commonwealth. 
And the international divisions of opinion which have begua 
to show themselves at Bretton Woods will make the posi- 
tion of most of the professional loyalists among our best 
people in Canada more and more ridiculous. 
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Must Socialism Include 
Farm Land ? 


Pp M. ; 


»RECENTLY the Winnipeg Free Press, in willful ignor- 
ance of CCF farm policy, stated the following: 


“The socialist plan of the CCF is unique among all the 
scialist plans of history. It does not propose to socialize 
fams. In its decision to exempt the farmer from the social- 
ism which will be applied everywhere else, the CCF reverses 
the theory of socialist parties in Britain, in Russia, in the 
United States and elsewhere. They have always insisted 
that land, being the basic wealth and primary productive 
machinery of any nation, must be the first thing that a gov- 
emment controls if it is to control the national economy. 
Though the farmer is the greatest producer in Canada and his 
land the most important productive machinery, the CCF says 
it will not touch it while controlling the national economy. 
The CCF does not truly believe this. It exempts the farmer 
fom the great national plan of socialism because it wants 
votes and it knows the farmer does not want to hand his land 
wer to the government and work as a government laborer 
won it...” 

Let us for the moment disregard the fact that the Free 
Press, perhaps deliberately, confuses two separate concepts: 
“control” in a planned economy, which is one thing, and 
“socialization” of farm land, which is quite another. Let us 
frst of all concentrate upon the argument that the CCF 
policy, in proposing to exempt farm land from socialization, is 
“wique among all the socialist plans of history.” 


Now from a Canadian point of view there would certainly 
te nothing wrong if the CCF really did have a “unique” 
plicy in this regard. The CCF is a Canadian party first of 
il and its obligation is therefore to analyse the situation in 
Canada and to formulate its policy accordingly, and not to 
ty to conform its policy to dogma pronounced elsewhere. 


However, the truth of the matter is that the CCF promise 
to “exempt” the farmer from “socialization” is not unique at 
il, With the sole exception of the British Labor Party, 
whose policy is based upon the really unique conditions of 
British agriculture, there is mot one democratic socialist 
movement anywhere which has “socialization” of farm land 
nits program. (It is unfortunate that this fact apparently 
tas not been recognized by many members of the CCF. For 
mstance, the preface to Henderson’s The Case for Socialism 
sates that “European socialists have always preached the 
utionalization of land because they were faced with large 
landlords whose ownership of land was a means of exploita- 
Aaa they therefore needed to return the land to the 

:”) 

The reasons for the widespread misconception about the 
ind tenure policy of European socialism are twofold. 

First, the number and importance of large estates in 
Europe are greatly overestimated. With the exception of 
England, Spain and Hungary, parts of Poland, Roumania 
and Germany, the large estate-holder is the exception and not 
te rule in land ownership. In all the Scandinavian and 

countries, in France, Austria and the greater part of 
Germany, small and middle-sized landowners prevail. The 
ame is true of Italy. 

Secondly, while it is true that European socialism as a 
thle accepted the idea of socialization of land in the early 
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beginnings of the movement, it soon abandoned it. In the 
seventies and eighties of the last century, when the social- 
democratic parties in most European countries first formu- 
lated their party programs, the idea of “socialization” of 
land was based upon the then-prevalent Marxist expectation 
that the small and middle-sized farmers were doomed to dis- 
appear due to the development of large-scale capitalism. The 
conclusion was drawn partly on the basis of the British 
development and partly on an analogy to the industrial sector 
of the capitalist economy. 

By the turn of the century the socialist theoreticians had 
begun to observe that their analysis of European agriculture 
had been wrong. Not only did the small and middle-sized 
farms not disappear. On the contrary, this type of proprietor- 
ship experienced an unexpected revival while the big estate 
holder faced increasing difficulties. The reasons were obvious: 


The surplus agricultural population found employment in 
expanding urban industries. Improved transportation facili- 
ties brought more rapid communication with expanding in- 
dustrial centres, which provided growing markets for agri- 
cultural products. The steadily increasing wages of indus- 
trial workers resulted in an immense increase in food con- 
sumption, which was made possible by improved agricultural 
methods that were accessible to small as well as large farmers. 
Agricultural prices rose at the same time that prices of indus- 
trial products were falling due to rapid increases in produc- 
tivity. The farmer as a producer was able to get more for 
his products, and as a consumer had to pay less for the 
industrial goods which he bought. 


The large estate holder, on the other hand, was in a far 
worse situation. Depending on cheap labor, he saw his farm 
hands drift into the cities where they were paid higher wages 
and enjoyed better social security. To modernize his produc- 
tion he had to undertake heavy capital investments, which 
he was seldom able to do without getting expensive bank 
loans. He was forced to specialize in certain cash crops, and 
then become more and more vulnerable to competition from 
foreign imports. 

Thus it was demonstrated that increasing industrializa- 
tion did not lead to the disappearance of the small or middle- 
sized farmer. On the contrary, it put him on a far sounder 
economic basis than he had ever enjoyed before. Finally, the 
First World War, with its blockade on the one side and ship- 
ping difficulties on the other, aided the European farmer by 
temporarily eliminating foreign competition. Monetary infla- 
tion in some European countries was also a blessing to the 
farmer in that he now had plenty of cheap money with which 
to pay off his mortgages and loans. Inflation was a catas- 
trophe for the urban middle classes, and an almost fantastic 
boon for their rural counterparts. 

The Social Democratic parties in the 1920’s revised their 
programs in the light of these experiences. The Austrian 
Social Democratic Party, which had always been regarded as 
one of the farthest “left” of the socialist parties, was the 
first to evolve a completely new agricultural program based 
upon the maintenance of private property among small and 
middle-sized farms. One reason for this revision of the party 
program was the breakdown of democracy in neighboring 
Hungary in 1919. There a revolutionary government consist- 
ing of Social Democrats and Communists had actually under- 
taken to “socialize” landed property, the only instance out- 
side of Russia where such an experiment was attempted. 
Hungary is—and was then—a country where about 85 
families of “magnates” own more than half of all arable land, 
while 3 millions out of an agricultural population of 5 millions 
have little or no land whatever. Fearing that the parcelling of 
land among these millions would have the effect of impairing 
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the country’s food production while it was at war with 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania, the government declared the 
land “nationalized.” There were no trained managers to take 
over these “nationalized” estates, some of which comprised 
100,000 acres or more. Consequently the original owners or 
their managers had to act as managers for the government. 
This fiasco naturally turned the landless peasants against the 
government. In this way the first and only attempt in Europe 
outside of Russia to socialize land ended in failure. All 
socialist parties learned a lesson from this experience. 


In Germany the Social Democrats in 1926 revised their 
program. They recognized the need for expropriating the 
Junkers in Eastern Prussia, not because of the economic im- 
portance of their estates, but because of the political necessity 
of doing away with the power of their owners. Unfortunately 
this had not been undertaken in 1918. The reason was that 
the Social Democrats feared the consequences of such action 
because the large northern German cities during the pro- 
longed Allied blockade were to the greatest extent dependent 
upon the Junkers’ estates for their food supply. The German 
Social Democrats upheld the expropriation of the Eastern 
Elbian Junkers and provided for the payment of indemnities. 
They did not, however, plan to “socialize” their land, but 
rather to redistribute and resettle it in the form of family 
farms. Actually some of the most heavily indebted large 
estates were taken over by the Prussian Government under 
= _— Democratic administration and distributed among 
amilies. 


In France any program calling for socialization of land was 
unthinkable in the face of the property-conscious French 
peasant, the heir of the great French Revolution. The French 
Socialist Party was and still is just as much an agrarian as 
an industrial party. The Socialist leader, Leon Blum, cer- 
tainly not a farmer himself, had always been elected in a 
rural wine-producing district in which peasants constitute 
most of the population. 


The Socialist parties in Scandinavian countries were 
placed in the fortunate position of being able to demonstrate 
their agricultural policy in actual deeds as well as in theory. 
These parties had enjoyed an increasing farm vote since 1918. 
The agricultural and industrial crisis of 1929-32 convinced 
them of the necessity for actively helping the farmers. The 
Socialist governments of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
during the thirties then undertook one of the most successful 
experiments ever attempted in agricultural policy, which in- 
augurated a period of prosperity among small and middle- 
sized farmers. While farmers through their political repre- 
sentatives helped to secure a fair wage level for industrial 
workers —the chief consumers of farm products — the 
Socialist government guaranteed the farmer a fair price for 
his products. The system was based upon government con- 
trol and planning, the execution of which was carried out by 
co-operative organizations among the farmers themselves — 
a truly democratic method of practising socialism. All 
Scandinavian Socialist governments, consequently, were re- 
elected several times with increasing majorities, a develop- 
ment that would have been impossible without the heavy 
farm vote which they received continuously. The Scandi- 
navian example alone demonstrates the soundness of an 
agrarian policy, for socialist parties, which embraces the 
principle of democratic control without unnecessary infringe- 
ments upon the property rights of family farms. 


Conditions in Russia were and are so entirely different 
from those of most countries in Central and Western Euro; 
or the Americas that suitable comparisons cannot be e. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that even the Russian 
Bolsheviks, in Lenin’s famous “Decree No. 2” (the first step 
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in their program) redistributed the great estates among the 
landless peasants. Then the catastrophic food conditions 
during the twenties forced the Soviet Government to collec. 
tivize the land. Russia’s meagre industrial production could 
not provide for the increased industrial needs of the small 
farmers, and these in turn were unable to produce the neces. 
sary surplus for the growing industrial population. In this 
connection it should not be forgotten that unrestricted 
private ownership of peasant land in Russia had not been 
more than 50 years old when it was abolished by Soviet 
decree. In a sense, collective farming had been the prevail 
ing agricultural system for millions of people in Russia until 
the 1860’s. 

This survey would not be complete if the fact were not 
emphasized that democratic socialist parties all over Europe 
far from expropriating farmers, have substantially increase 
the number of their holdings wherever they have had the 
opportunity. It is far too seldom recognized that, as a con 
sequence of the First World War, a great agrarian move. 
ment took place throughout Eastern and Central Europe 
in the early 1920s. It was one of the most potent factors 
shaping European policy. This movement for redistribution 
of land among landless peasants and small farmers led to 
important agrarian reforms in Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Roumania, the Baltic States and Yugoslavia. The 
movement was wholly successful only in Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, where Social Democrats were strong enough 
either to be in the government or to exert substantial 
pressure. The Czech agrarian reform, which between 1919 
and 1926 redistributed nearly 1 million hectares of land 
from expropriated large estates to small and _ landless 
peasants, was inaugurated by the government under the 
leadership of the Czech Social Democratic Party and was 
carried through by subsequent governments with strong 
socialist representation. The abortive agrarian reform in 
Poland likewise was carried through just so long as the 
Polish socialists were powerful enough to force it upon 
the Polish Junkers. 

Thus wherever democratic socialism has had a chance of 
political action it has proved beyond a doubt that it isa 
protector of the property of farmers, and not its enemy. It 
has, moreover, exploded the myth of insurmountable antag- 
onism which is supposed to exist between farmer and in- 
dustrial worker. 


Ways of the hremlin 
joachim Joesten 


®& THE COMMON MAN’S reaction to the phenomenon 
of Soviet foreign policy is one of frank bewilderment, 
mingled with irritation. Few people pretend to understand 
what the Kremlin is up to, and even fewer are those who 
applaud, whether or not they understand. I believe that this 
lack of comprehension is largely due to our preoccupation 
with individual manifestations of Russian policy — Ww 
often defy logical scrutiny — instead of concentrating ou! 
efforts on the underlying trends and motifs. 

First of all, it seems to me, we must realize that constancy 
is a rare thing in international relations. The relationships 
between great powers, in particular, are subject to contin 
fluctuations as the fortunes of peace and war align or oppos 
their mutual interests. From a high crest of goodwill 
fellow-feeling, the wave is apt to tumble down into a deep 
valley of suspicion and recriminations. 

While this is true of all major powers, it applies partict 
larly to the relationship between Soviet Russia and 
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Western democracies, which has been marked by up-and- 
down periods following each other at relatively short inter- 
vals. The two poles between which the Anglo-American- 
Soviet combination swings are (a) a self-evident community 
of vital interests, and (b) a legacy of mutual distrust and 
il-feeling going back over two decades. The vicissitudes of 
war, far-reaching differences in ideology and methods, and 
last but not least a great diversity in the characters and 
temperaments of the three top leaders further accentuate the 
fluctuating movement in inter-Allied relationship. 

In the past twelve months, this up-and-down movement 
has been more marked than ever before. At the beginning 
of 1943, as a result of the Stalingrad victory and the in- 
vasion of North Africa, relations between Russia on one 
hand and Great Britain and the United States on the other 
were fairly good. In the spring, however, a noticeable de- 
pression set in, lasting for months. Russia’s insistence on 
the opening of a front in Western Europe, the “Standley 
incident,” the Katyn affair and the ensuing diplomatic break 
between Moscow and the Polish government-in-exile, the 
emergence of Tito in Yugoslavia, the formation of the Free 
Germany Committee all contributed to the downward trend. 


By midsummer, the bottom of the trough had been reached 
with the brusque recall of the Soviet ambassadors, in Lon- 
don, Ivan Maisky, and in Washington, Maxim Litvinoff. 
Russia’s absence from the Quebec Conference further under- 
lined the discord. Then followed a rapid ascent culminating 
in the conferences of Moscow and Teheran. The year was 
rounded in an atmosphere of greater inter-Allied friendship 
and harmony than there had ever been before. 

After New Year’s Day, however, the trend again was 
reversed. First came the flare-up of the old border contro- 
versy as the Red Army advanced beyond the former Polish 
frontier. Then followed in quick succession, Pravda’s un- 
accountable and vicious attack on Wendell Willkie, the 
apocryphal Cairo peace rumor published by the same paper, 
Izvestia’s charges against the Vatican, the perturbingly 
sudden grant of military and foreign affairs autonomy to the 
sixteen republics of the U.S.S.R., and the establishment of 
the pro-Soviet “National Council” in Poland. 

Even before this latest assortment of shocks and surprises 
from the Kremlin, a large school of thought had come to 
view Soviet foreign policy as too esoteric for common under- 
standing. Had not the great Churchill himself confessed 
(with his tongue in his cheek, I suspect) that it was all to 
him “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma?” 
How, then, could the average citizen be expected to fathom 
the contradictory manoeuvres of a country ostensibly allied 
but actually at cross-purposes with us most of the time? 

In reality, there is no mystery. Isolated from its back- 
ground and correlative circumstances, each individual act of 
the Soviet government may appear enigmatic and baffling, 
but taken together and placed in the proper perspective they 
form into an easily discernible and understandable pattern. 

Like most other countries, Russia practises a foreign 
policy that has immediate, or minimum, objectives and long- 
tange, or maximum, aspirations. Not even the flimsiest veil 
of mystery surrounds the immediate aims for which the Red 
Amy is fighting and Soviet diplomacy is working. While it 
is true that the Moscow government seldom says in so many 
words, “We want this or that and nothing else,” all one 
need do to penetrate its thoughts and designs is attentively 
to read Stalin’s speeches and the comments by the Soviet 
press. For instance, on May 1, 1942 —that is at a time 
when the question of a German or Allied victory was still 
very much in doubt — Stalin defined the war aims of the 
Soviet Union in these words: 

“We do not set ourselves the aim of seizing foreign 
countries, of conquering foreign peoples. Our aim is clear 
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and noble. We want to liberate our Soviet land from the 
German fascist scoundrels. We want to liberate our brothers, 
the Ukrainians, Moldavians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, 
Letts, Estonians and Karelians from the disgrace and humili- 
ation to which they are subjected by the German fascist 
scoundrels . . .” 

In this speech — the gist of which Stalin has repeated a 
dozen times before and since — the nationalities omitted are 
quite as important as those mentioned by name. Stalin wants 
to liberate “our Soviet land,” and by including among “our 
brothers” the Moldavians, Lithuanians, Letts, Estonians and 
Karelians he tells us clearly that Russia means to get back 
the boundaries she had in June, 1941, not in August, 1939. 
Conversely, his failure to mention in the same breath the 
Poles, the Finns, the Czechs, the Yugoslavs, the Bulgarians 
and so forth is as good an indication that the Soviet Union 
does not plan to expand beyond its 1941 borders. 

Coupled with the recent suggestion from Moscow that the 
Curzon Line would make a fair frontier between Russia and 
Poland, and with the just announced Soviet peace terms for 
Finland, this gives us a clear enough picture of Russia’s 
territorial ambitions in Europe; except for minor modifica- 
tions, the status quo of June, 1941. Beyond this — and we 
must bear in mind that it is a territorial status achieved 
thirteen months before the Atlantic Charter — Russia does 
not seek aggrandizement at the peace table. 

Manifestly, however, Russia does aspire to the establish- 
ment of a cordon sanitaire in reverse, made up by a thick 
layer of friendly buffer states spread between the Soviet 
Commonwealth and the capitalist world. Whether we prefer 
to call this a security zone or a sphere of influence, or by 
any other name, there can be no doubt that the U.S.S.R. is 
seeking to surround itself with such an outer crust both in 
Europe and in Asia. Russia’s uncompromising stand against 
all projects of federations in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
her recent agreement with Czechoslovakia, her policy towards 
Germany, Poland and Yugoslavia all point in this direction. 
It is certainly not by chance that the various programs and 
manifestoes recently made public by the Free Germany 
Committee, the Union of Polish Patriots, Marshal Tito’s 
Partisans and other such movements sponsored by Moscow 
all advocate the “popular front” type of government, based 
not on the Soviet system but on political democracy and 
economic socialism. 

This, indeed, is the ‘““Mitteleuropa” Moscow envisions for 
the post-war world: a broad belt of land forming a transitory 
stage between the Soviet East and the Capitalist West, in 
which big estates would be parcelled and all public utilities, 
and possibly means of communication, nationalized, but 
private business and industry would be permitted to continue 
under strict state supervision and peasant property would 
remain untouched. 

Whether we like them or not, these are, in broad outline, 
the immediate war and peace aims of Russia. It is hard to 
believe that anybody in the higher councils of Washington 
or London should be ignorant of them, although some of our 
statesmen, for obvious reasons, may pretend to be. 


There is a little more uncertainty, though hardly black 
mystery, involved when it comes to defining Moscow’s long 
range plans. One thing, however, is obvious to all but the 
most embittered Soviet-haters: Stalin, for all his dictatorial 
habits and strong-hand methods, is not a “Red Hitler;” 
Communist Russia does not want to repeat Nazism’s insane 
bid for world domination. Rather, the Soviets aspire to world 
partnership on equal terms with the two great “have” 
countries that will be left when Hitler’s Germany has been 
destroyed, Great Britain and the United States. 


That Russia is beginning to feel her power, that she is 
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intent on making the best of the unique opportunity offered 
her by this war, cannot be doubted. In the long run, to use 
an ill-famed yet graphic cliché, Russia aspires to “a place 
in the sun.” 


I am not here concerned with the ethical aspects of the 
question. I do not plead Russia’s case; I merely state it. 
Nazi Germany did want to lay its bloody hands on the entire 
world — Russia only wants what it considers to be its 
rightful share. The Russians regard themselves as new- 
comers in the world contest for wealth and power. Great 
Britain and the United States have a headstart that must 
be figured in centuries. The British, a tiny island nation, 
have amassed a huge empire and are determined not to let 
go a particle of it (witness Churchill’s solemn assurances 
that he had not become the King’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire). The 
United States, on its side, has reached the natural limits of 
geographical expansion and controls in fact the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. For Russia, to approximate a comparable 
degree of saturation, means to expand her influence — not 
her political system—to the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Adriatic. 

And so, in foreign policy as in production and technical 
ingenuity, the Stalinist mot d’ordre is “dognat i perignat” 
(catch up with the other fellow, and by-pass him). To achieve 
this ambition, the Russians know they must overcome 
powerful resistances, not only from the enemy and his satel- 
lites, but also from allied and associated nations. Some of 
this opposition, especially in the case of Washington and 
London, takes the form of delaying actions, passive resistance, 
diplomatic bargaining. The slow pace at which concessions 
are made, or settlements worked out, aggravates the eager 
and impatient Russians. They retaliate with prodding and 
needling tactics, with sudden shocks, designed to jolt their 
complacent partners, and with a great deal of crude, impish 
humor. The fierce blasts in the Soviet press, the bewilder- 
ing capers of Moscow diplomacy, the practical jokes which 
Stalin himself occasionally plays on Allied representatives 
all serve the same purpose: to keep Russia’s wishes and 
demands constantly before her partners’ eyes and to impress 
them with the urgency of satisfactory action. 


It is in these provocative, and often oblique, tactics that 
the whole Russian mystery resides. The ways of the Krem- 
lin are not always easy to understand; they are miles re- 
moved from the cautious, courteous and tradition-bound 
diplomacy of Washington and London. There is still a good 
deal of the old revolutionary spirit, and perhaps also a cer- 
tain dose of orientalism, left in Stalin’s handling of his 
western allies. And, probably, also a bit of mischievous joy 
at driving us ever deeper into our self-invented mysteries. 


Song for Intemporate Mon 


In time’s untiring eye 
mountains and sea and plain 
are but a turning slope 

in a dissolving rain: 

in mists the mountains soon 
erode away and where 

river and wave meet, plains 
appear and disappear ; 


the loftiest peaks raised up 
the widest land and proud 
the deepest oceans are 
but empires of a cloud. 


James Wreford. 
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Will Women Win the Peace? 
Harriet Roberts Forsey 


® THE OBJECT of this article is two-fold; first, to show 
that whether or not women advance appreciably toward 
equality with men in this country after the war, and whether 
they maintain the gains they have made during the war, will 
depend largely on the power which controls our economic 
life; and second, to suggest and urge that the socialist party 
of Canada, the C.C.F., develop its own philosophy on the 
position of women, and on the basis of that philosophy, 
formulate its policy toward them as clearly as it has other 
parts of its program. If this has already been done, it has 
not been sufficiently publicized. 


Amid the welter of articles appearing constantly on the 
subject of women there is a greater proportion now than 
before the war which shows reasoned determination rather 
than rationalized sentiment. But so far there has been no 
definite statement of program or aims on the part of any 
group with sufficient actual or potential political power to 
carry out those aims (unless, as suggested above, it be an 
unpublicized statement of the C.C.F.). Surveying the output, 
we find the subject dealt with in women’s magazines, other 
home magazines, newspapers, learned periodicals, one of the 
pre-Conference Reports of the International Labor Office, 
and the report of a sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Post-war Reconstruction. 

The women’s and home magazines run two types of 
article. One is an old pre-war favorite, a kind of journalistic 
cock-fight, in which a man argues with a woman on whether 
or not he can beat her at her own job, or vice versa; or a 
man writes a he-man article on marriage, and _ invites 
answers, the magazine offering a prize for the best. The 
other type relates, with varying degrees of statistical back- 
ground, the changes in women’s work brought about by the 
war, and then asserts in spirited fashion that these gains 
must not be lost. An intermediary type should also be men- 
tioned: the kind which realizes that after the war, some 
women will want to resume a purely domestic life, while 
others, having discovered freedom, will never let it escape 
them. Newspapers carry articles, interviews and reports of 
speeches on the scope and extent of women’s work, particu- 
larly emphasizing the great increase in the employment of 
women since the outbreak of war. 

A recent article in the Psychological Bulletin dealt with 
women’s physical capacities in relation to industrial output, 
and similar articles have appeared in medical journals. The 
American Economic Review for March last contained the 
report of a speech made to the American Economic Asso- 
ciation on the post-war role of American women. The author, 
Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, favors an increase in the peace-time 
employment of women, points out possible fields for ex- 
pansion, and warns of dangers which may operate to retard 
or prevent the increase. The McWilliams Report (Report 
of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, Post-War 
Problems of Women) analyzes competently the numbers and 
types of women who will be seeking employment, and makes 
throughout three vitally important basic assumptions. They 
are vitally important because, if they prove untenable, the 
gains women have made during the war will vanish or be but 
barely sustained in the economy to follow. Considering the 
Liberal government to which the report was made, one is 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the Committee's 
motto must have been, “While there’s life there’s hope.” The 
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following are the three assumptions, quoted here because 
they accord almost entirely with those which lay behind the 
writing of this article: 


(1) The report is predicated on the assumption that full 
employment will be the objective of all economic policy in 
Canada after the war. 


(2) Post-war problems of women cannot be considered 
apart from the post-war problems of society in general. 


(3) In the work and sacrifice of the war years women have 
played their full part as responsible citizens and expect to 
be treated consistently as such in the coming years. Their 
hope is to be full members of a free community. 


The first assumption is a hazardous one. Full employment 
should be the objective of post-war economic policy, but will 
it? Has not Big Business already qualified the term? It is 
thinking in terms of “the prevention of mass unemployment,” 
with a continuous though shifting reserve of labor. It has 
made it clear that the new investment necessary for full 
employment will be forthcoming only on certain conditions. 
These conditions are either difficult of achievement or entirely 
impossible in a democratic state; first, the abolition of the 
excess profits tax and reduction of corporation taxes and in- 
come taxes on large personal income; and second, the main- 
tenance of “business confidence” by cessation of all political 
activity, and even all discussion, looking towards funda- 
mental economic change. 


We cannot, therefore, expect full employment under any 
government controlled in the main by capitalists. It follows 
that women cannot expect, under the same conditions, to 
retain all the opportunities of employment which they now 
enjoy, or if they retain the jobs, to retain equal wages. It 
is easy to imagine the barrage of argument, persuasion and 
flattery which will be put up to make women, especially the 
married ones, content to be without a paying job. Even after 
the men returned from active service have been provided for 
—if they are!—there will undoubtedly be cases in which men 
are employed before women, because of sex only, regardless 
of competence. These will be justified by appeals to the 
moral and religious sanctions of the past, remnants of an 
older economic order, but still active in the consciousness of 
our present society. It will be done partly through the 
women’s and home magazines, with their stories, their 
articles, and their advertisements. The advertisements for 
skin cream, flattering garments and other aids to the allure 
which leads to marriage and a home of one’s own have, 
indeed, flourished unabated throughout the war years. They 
will not have to undergo even a difficult transition period 
before appearing again as the peace-time props of a dying 
civilization. 

What of a socialist government under the C.C.F.? It can 
be expected to take all possible means of assuring full 
employment. This accomplished, one obstacle would be 
removed, in the face of which high principles of sex equality 
would resound in vain. What remains to be done? The 
formulation of a long-range policy, a very long-range policy, 
of educating women to fill the positions which would be open 
to them. Presumably, in theory, any and all positions in the 
State will be open to women, but women must be freed to 
educate themselves until they are competent to fill them, or 
the theory will be without significance. Women must not be, 
as it were, shelved, because they marry; or discriminated 
against, in any ranks of employment, because they are women. 
It should, for example, be unthinkable, that a leading uni- 
versity should inform an outstanding scientist that she could 
advance no further than the lower ranks of the professorial 
hierarchy because she was a woman. Many experiments will 
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have to be carried out to find the best way of doing house- 
work without sacrificing the “woman-time” of a trained and 
competent nurse or teacher or economist or doctor. It will 
be more difficult to discover whether family affection and 
desirable character traits are sacrificed if a qualified person is 
substituted for the mother in the daily routine care of infants 
and very young children. To accomplish all this, a host of 
prejudices and preconceptions will have to be met and over- 
come, by popular education, direct and indirect. A socialist 
government need not scorn to use even the women’s maga- 
zines! Men will learn to take more responsibility for the 
social or organic functions which they formerly left entirely 
to women; they may, for instance, write the notes of thanks 
for wedding presents received from their own friends. They 
will learn to accept women’s new position without feeling a 
loss of manhood. Many have, already, and are far ahead of 
some women in outlook. 


Two basic principles should underlie a socialist policy 
toward women: the need to use to the best advantage all the 
human resources of the state; and the recognition that 
women are persons, human beings, in the same sense that men 
are, and should have all the rights and freedoms that belong 
to human beings. Heretofore the physical has overshadowed 
the personal, and woman, because of her capacity to bear 
children, has by one means and another, by being degraded 
or being placed on a pedestal, been restrained from enjoying 
full liberty as a human being. 


The task of releasing her fully is a mountainous one. The 
years will be very long before it is accomplished. There are 
hundreds of years of custom and tradition to overcome. Much 
careful thought will be needed to preserve those virtues of 
the past which have validity still, while seeking the new ones 
demanded by economic advance. Present opinion about the 
future is as varied as it is articulate. On the one hand we 
read such statements as: ‘We believe that the right to choose 
is not going to operate to make every woman, or even 
. . . groups of women want to leave their homes for the 
labor market.”’ On the other hand are pronouncements like 
the following: “We can’t change ourselves . . . we’ve gone 
outside the house and won’t return . . . for full-time cooking 
and dusting anyway.” Women will never know whether or 
not marriage and home are their highest calling until they 
have had more long years of opportunity to try other pro- 
fessions, with marriage along with them, the way men have. 
As expressed in the McWilliams Report, “It is the right to 
choose which is demanded.” It is not fair to say that women 
cannot produce the artists or scientists that men can, because 
they haven’t equalled them up to this time. They haven’t yet 
had centuries of opportunity to develop all their gifts. 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss detailed ways 
and means of freeing women for a fuller life, but a few 
possibilities may be mentioned. Two recommendations of the 
McWilliams Report are noteworthy: a regularized system of 
training and employing household workers; the extension 
of nursery schools and their inclusion in the educational 
system. The 1943 Manitoba Convention of the C.C.F. had 
already recommended that ‘day nurseries, creches, and re- 
creational centres for children should be established to free 
working mothers.” Inclusion of nursery schools in the school 
system would open them to children of parents in the middle- 
income group. The mothers in this group perhaps feel more 
keenly than others the restrictions which prevent them from 
continuing the work they chose before marriage. We have 
much to learn, positively and probably negatively, from the 
Soviet Union, which has done a tremendous amount to lighten 
the tasks of house-keeping and child-bearing. In Scandinavia, 
women have long been free to carry on their professions after 
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marriage. The methods of these countries could not all be 
transferred holus-bolus to this country, of course, but would 
have to be adapted. An interesting experiment, possible in 
parts of Canada and the United States, was suggested in the 
February 12th number of The Nation: that a “home-service 
unit” be established in an apartment house catering to work- 
ing mother families. 

But the basic principles must come first. It is important 
that the C.C.F. should formulate them now, for when no 
commitments are made, action is usually postponed, no mat- 
ter how worthy the unexpressed intentions. Rehabilitation 
plans would be affected by the type of policy a government 
adopted towards women. Its policy toward women should 
affect the program of public works anticipated. Prejudices 
on the subject of women are very bitter, and very much alive, 
and might easily influence even C.C.F. decisions more than 
reason or principle. There is no way of being sure that a 
C.C.F. government would refrain from discrimination because 
of sex, in the upper ranks of, say, the Civil Service, unless it 
wrote disapproval of such discrimination into its policy. 
Unless a fundamental philosophy is voiced and discussed 
among the membership, and made explicit in the official pro- 
gram, far-reaching decisions may be made on the basis of, 
at best, less fundamental principles than should prevail. 


War and the Future: 
An Attempt at Straight Thinking 


George Wie ay 


& IF CANADIAN SOCIALISM today has got a bad hear- 
ing in the press it is not entirely the fault of bankers and 
their propaganda. It is also the fault of those intellectual 
socialists who still have their heads in the clouds. And what 
are these clouds? They are the fumes left over from their 
adolescent dissipation in Marxian theory, whether at first 
or second hand. It is possible that none of them ever were 
orthodox Marxians. The latter are known for their undeviat- 
ing hardness. 

On the issue of this war the Canadian socialist has lacked 
assurance from the very start. There were plenty of reasons 
for this, besides the width of the Atlantic. Czechoslovakia, 
a democratic country, had been let down by the Western 
Powers. Poland was a proto-fascist state. Russia, supposedly 
a socialist power, had backed away from the conflict. It 
was convenient, then, to recall the dictum that the working 
classes had no interest in any capitalist war. 

That phase blew over for most with the invasion of Norway 
and the Low Countries; it blew over for them all with the 
invasion of Russia. Or so it seemed. But now, with the 
menace of a German victory removed from the horizon, with 
the Russian armies back near their old borders and the re- 
establishment of a western front in process, there are signs 
that the old confusions may return. Those fumes had not 
been entirely dispersed after all! The slogan of “the people’s 
war” appears to have been strangely misinterpreted; only in 
that case could anyone now assert that the war has no mean- 
ing from a working-class viewpoint. No responsible politician 
or publicist in either Britain or the United States has ever 
said more than that the survival of democracy depended upon 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. Henry Wallace is only speak- 
ing the sober truth when he hinges upon the outcome the 
whole democratic potential of the future. In that sufficient 
sense the war has always been a people’s war. 

Even the name “revolutionary war’ has not been mis- 
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placed. Ours is a revolutionary period in the history of 
western civilization. While capitalism is not exactly on its 
death-bed, as the quondam communists were always insisting, 
individual domination of the economy is obviously on the 
decline, and socialism of one sort or another on the up- 
grade. The German Nazis took advantage of the distress 
incidental to this situation, and sought by military means 
to impose a new oligarchic system upon Europe. If they 
had succeeded, Britain would have been reduced to a depend- 
ency and the Americas in turn endangered. This is no fiction, 
but explicit and avowed intention borne out by the conduct 
of the Schutstaffle and Gestapo in the overrun countries. 
Can any democrat, can any socialist, say in all coolness and 
honesty that a German victory would not have perman- 
ently prejudiced the future of the world towards despotism? 

The United Nations are not fighting this war to induce a 
communist revolution in Europe: neither the British, Ameri- 
can or Russian governments ever had more than a war 
of defense in view. Winston Churchill fights to preserve 
what he still calls the Empire; he never pretended otherwise. 
Franklin Roosevelt has promised the destruction of fascism 
everywhere; that is all he could be expected to promise. 
Yossif Stalin has never claimed to be fighting for socialism, 
but only for the defense of the Russian homeland. The 
Russian position is of special interest only because so many 
people still delude themselves on the matter. Yet there is 
no real ground for confusion here. In 1941 the Russians 
were not so enamored of their experiences with famines and 
police terror as to make an appeal in the name of com- 
munism feasible. None knew it better than Stalin himself, 
who for some years had been fostering the spirit of national 
patriotism with exactly this end of defense against German 
imperialism in view. 

It is important to consider Stalin’s policies realistically. 
To western socialists they should be no cause for tears or 
hard words. Communism had been abandoned years before 
the war; and if certain post-war arrangements with capitalism 
were made at Teheran, it was for hard-headed reasons. The 
reconstruction of Russian plants will require assistance from 
abroad, for it is doubtful whether the people can again be 
forced through the agonies of 1928-33 after the terrible 
sacrifices, and awakened national ardors, of the war. Only 
America can supply that assistance; and American industrial 
power has been demonstrated now to the Russians so that 
the most ignorant peasant can be no longer deceived with 
the old propaganda. No; Teheran does not symbolize any 
betrayal, but only a recognition that a certain game is up, 
and a new post-war situation must be accepted. 


What, then, is the future of Europe to be, putting aside 
absurd pretensions of “long run” prophecy? There seems 
no reason to adopt a pessimistic view. If something like the 
pre-war private economy is restored, it will be for the pur- 
poses of a speedier reconstruction than years of civil wat 
and their aftermath could promise. This prospect offends the 
doctrinaires, those who desire above everything to have their 
precious thought-systems proved correct. It will hardly 
console them that capitalist restoration must be more or less 
fictitious in any case—probably so different from the pre 
war system that many people will refuse to recognize it as 
such. Wartime controls, population shifts, destruction of 
businesses, unredeemable debts, have produced conditions 
that cannot be obliterated. 

There can be little doubt that the British people will elect 
a labor government soon after the war—if not at the first 
elections, then at the next. And if such a government is 4S 
practical as it ought to be, there is no reason why the event 
should hurt their foreign relations with either the United 
States or Russia. The British people will simply adapt the 
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wartime controls to peacetime uses; their machine industry 
will have a surplus of products for export; and they will 
import their raw materials and food requirements from 
Canada, Argentine, New Zealand and Denmark in the pre- 
war trading manner or by bulk purchase. 


The small countries of western Europe, profoundly revolted 
by their experience of military terrorism and already demo- 
cratic by conviction, will rally to the new Britain. The 
Scandinavians will certainly resume their place in the van- 
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freedom and democracy first should recall the names of 
Mussolini, Doriot and Mosley. It is not enough to execrate 
such men as traitors; their impatience with constitutional 
forms, differences of opinion and an apathetic electorate taok 
them logically to fascism. 


What must be thrown out from any responsible mind is 
the concept of an overnight transfer from full-blown capital- 
ism to full-blown socialism. Fundamental is the democratic 
right: the peoples have a right to choose the tasks that gov- 


ernment shall undertake, and to take their own time about 
it. If they choose to allow private industrialists to do all 
the planning (and to hand out doles in hard times), that is 
also their right. And the reason within this right is the 
political logic expressed by William Lovett a century ago: 
“Though revolution were to follow revolution and changes 
were to be continually effected in our constitution, laws and 
government, unless the social and political superstructure 
were based upon the intelligence and morality of the people, 
they would only exchange despotism for despotism, and one 
set of oppressors for another.”* 


guard of social progress, and how can Dutch and Belgians 
resist the stimulus from either hand? Parliamentary govern- 
ment will be restored in France and Italy, with no insuper- 
able hindrance to the emergence of socialism if the peoples 
can overcome those characteristics in their national tempera- 
ments which led to their previous submission to fascism. In 
other words, much depends for them upon a moral regenera- 
tion; much, too, upon the strength of the leftward Catholic 
element least subservient to the Vatican. Of Spain, who can 
doubt that granting these other developments the tyranny of 
Franco is doomed? Germany, Poland and eastward consti- 
tute another problem, too complex to be dealt with here, and 
dependent in any case upon the future of Russia. 


There are some who talk of Russia as though, having 


It is the legitimate socialist faith that the peoples will in- 
creasingly prefer socialism (that is, co-operation and the 
democratic use of national resources); and it is their legi- 
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undergone a revolution, its further development and altera- 
tion are precluded. They forget that history did not stop 
for France after 1789; there were other important dates such 
as 1815, 1830, 1848 and 1871. The social engineers of the 
German Nazi movement had dreams of converting the 
Russian Bolsheviks to co-operation with them in a common 
system of exploitation; but, perhaps fortunately for the 
world, the Germans are incapable of winning the active good- 
will of other nations; they must conquer. The invasion of 
1941, and the terrible devastation wantonly wrought, de- 
stroyed for Russia the possibility of a working agreement 
with fascism. With the conclusion of the war, Stalin will 
have to deal with the democracies instead of with despotism. 
This factor very greatly increases the chances of a turn to 
democracy within Russia itself. Once the external pressure 
of fascism in arms is removed anything may happen, includ- 
ing a revival of the soviets, a split in the monolithic party, 
decentralization of the trusts, democratization of the farms. 


The sheer geographical extent of the Soviet Union has for 
many people an appeal which induces an obeisance to power 
rather than a concern for human welfare in the concrete. 
Socially, Russia may yet produce much teaching for the 
world; but at the present time it is the North Atlantic com- 
munities and the Antipodes which are in the van. So it must 
be for some time to come. The idea of the planned economy 
will first become practical and humane in Britain and 
America, in Scandinavia and the British Dominions. In all 
these countries the trade unions have an autonomous power 
which will not be suppressed, and which is bringing to the 
fore a new status for labor. It is New Zealand which has 
produced the most extensive system of social security 
actually in operation; and the other democracies will follow 
this lead within the next decade. It is this world, not totali- 
farianism, which will produce a new order for the emulation 
¢: Europe and Asia. 

The reasonably foreseen future is not wonderfully cut and 

ied. There is an unhealthy longing in the modern world 
for unity. There are coteries and associations and parties of 
all sorts, religious, economic, political, both serious and 
frivolous, showing a remarkable kinship in demanding a 
Single doctrine for acceptance, a single body of politics, one 
simple pattern of economy, a single leader to follow. In other 
words, the seeds of fascism are everywhere. Those socialists 
who do not from the bottom of their hearts put variety and 


timate purpose to help along the process with honest think- 
ing, teaching and practice. It should be clear that immedi- 
ately ahead is a mixed economy, becoming increasingly 
socialist in content as experience and goodwill and neces- 
sity direct. 





*Cited in Roberts: British Rebels and Reformers. 


Old Woman at a Picnic 


All her chattering 
Now she’s done 
Is a ruin of silence 
Under the sun. 


She came in the morning— 
It was quite a lark— 
Had such a good time 
She talked till dark. 
George Curtsinger. 


The Lover Leaver 


The time has come for me to go 
Although I wish to stay, 

For I would rather hold you so 
Than claim a bed of clay. 


Yet there are powers that compel 
Us in a greater plan: 

He cannot love a woman well 
Who’s not in love with man. 


Louis Ginsberg. 


Anglo-American Relations 


This is a story from the New Statesman of London, Eng- 
land. A farmer somewhere in the south of England speaks: 
“T gets on well enough with these Americans over here. 
But somehow I can’t get along at all with these white 
fellows they’ve brought with them.” 
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World Cartels in 
Quinine and Magnesium 
A. B — rs 


® GERMANY’S DREAMS of world conquest were neces- 
sarily based on the effectiveness with which her huge indus- 
trial combines were able, by means of international cartel 
agreements, to paralyze the productive capacity of the demo- 
cracies, so as to remove the important obstacles to a blitz- 
krieg technique. 

The following are two examples of the application of the 
German method in connection with the world cartel agree- 
ments in quinine and magnesium. 


QUININE 

Disease is the invisible common foe of opposing armies. 
In a war of global dimensions fought in Arctic wastes, desert 
sands and tropical jungles, the ravages of disease exact a 
terrible toll of lives. In the tropical regions, which were the 
scene of the sacrifice of lives of the soldiers of the United 
Nations, the threat of malaria to civilians as well as soldiers— 
especially under war conditions—was greatly enhanced. It 
has been estimated that India alone in current times has 
more than a hundred million malaria sufferers, accounting 
for one million deaths annually. In the United States it was 
estimated in 1937, that there were four million cases of 
malaria, mostly in the southern states. 

Quinine was first used in South America but the supply 
was quickly exhausted when the success of the use of the 
bark of the quina tree became known. The idea of planting 
cinchona trees in other countries was quickly taken up, as 
in the case of rubber, and the seeds of the cinchona trees 
were planted in the rich earth of Java where proper methods 
improved the growth. 

The Dutch, however, managed to keep the knowledge 
secret to the extent that even at this date it is difficult to 
ascertain scientific tree caring methods or production costs. 
Java has 95 per cent. of the world’s quinine, and has con- 
sistently adhered to a low output high price policy. Limited 
amounts were sold to each country. Excess crops were often 
burned, and sometimes as much as 50 per cent. of the bark 
produced was destroyed. 

In his book, Raw Materials in Peace and War, published 
by the Council on Foreign Relations in New York in 1937, 
Prof. Eugene Staley says: “. .. German and Dutch quinine 
manufacturers formed a cartel in 1892 and depressed the 
prices paid to Javanese producers for bark — while still 
obtaining a good price for the manufactured product.” The 
Javanese countered this move with a factory established in 
Java where growers could sell their product directly. The 
counter-move led to a price war in which the growers’ next 
move was a reduction of plantation acreage, thereby creating 
a scarcity of the product and a consequent increase in price. 
As the price rose, acreage was increased, whereupon the 
price fell again. Out of this chaos of competition, in which 
only consumers could benefit, “stabilization” became the 
slogan of both manufacturers and producers; and in 1913, 
under the auspices of the Government of Netherlands India, 
an agreement was entered into by the newly established Asso- 
ciation of Cinchona Producers, and the quinine manufac- 
turers. The agreement was administered by the Kina Bureau 
at Amsterdam, each group being entitled to a 50 per cent. 
representation on the directorate. 

The Kina Bureau had full power to allot bark supplies 
and fix quinine prices in world markets. Only 2 per cent. 
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of the cinchona producers and the native producers were 
not parties to the agreement. 

In March, 1928, the U.S. Government indicted the inter- 
national cartel in natural quinine. According to Borkin and 
Welsh, in their book, Germany’s Master Plan (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1943): “Twenty-five manufacturers, Dutch, Ger- 
man, French, English, Japanese and American, of quinine 
and other derivatives of cinchona, and a number of indj- 
viduals, were charged with violation of the anti-trust laws.” 


According to the authorities, “the indictment charged that 
imports of cinchona bark and quinine derivatives into the 
U.S. were restricted as to quantity and shared by American 
manufacturers such as Merck Company, and Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Company, on an allotment basis.” Prices of cin- 
chona were fixed at both wholesale and retail levels. Boycott 
was the penalty of violation. 

All the manufacturers of quinine derivatives in the world 
were compelled to pool profits under an arrangement known 
as the arrangement “Aussgleich” or equalizing agreement, 
which apportioned quotas of bark and quotas of profit. 
Manufacturers selling less than quotas received contributory 
‘“adjustments” from those selling in excess of quota. 

In September, 1928, according to Borkin & Welsh, a 
consent decree was entered into enjoining further cartel 
operations in the U.S. Unfortunately, however, to break 
such a cartel it would have been necessary to have the 
source of supply within U.S. jurisdiction. 

According to Prof. Staley, in 1931 the Association of Cin- 
chona Producers proposed to the League of Nations, the 
delivery of a yearly quantity sufficient to supply 25,000,000 
malaria patients at a price roughly 40 per cent. below the 
market price (20 guilder as against 35 guilder), providing 
that the quinine would not be sold but would serve only to 
supply the natives in malarial countries. Presumably, this 
offer was made because the living standards of the natives 
would not permit them to buy the product anyway. At any 
rate, Prof. Staley in 1937 says: “The very fact that sucha 
gesture could be made; the further fact that the Associated 
Producers of cinchona bark have been selling only some 30 
per cent. of their potential production; and the tendency of 
‘outsiders’ to enter the industry, are indications that the 
growers of bark with their Javanese monopoly, together with 
the manufacturers of quinine organized in the international 
syndicate, were using their economic. monopoly power to 
extract a considerably higher price from consumers than 
would be necessary to insure an adequate supply of quinine 
under competitive conditions.” 

I. G. Farben Industrie’s laboratories were always avail- 
able to Germany’s plans of counter-blockade and they finally 
developed atabrine—a synthetic specific derived from coal 
tar. Taken in tablet form, it is in some respects more efficient 
than natural quinine. A ton of atabrine will take care of 
about 300,000 cases of malaria, whereas a ton of quinine 
will suffice for only 30,000 cases. 

In the United States, the Winthrop Chemical Company, 
a subsidiary of Sterling Products, with which firm I. 6 
Farben had other dealings, obtained an exclusive licence 
under I. G. Farben’s atabrine patents. In this manner, the 
technical “know-how” of the manufacture of atabrine was 
denied to other firms by I. G. Farben, while Germany pre 
pared for war. 

We know now that malaria and the scarcity of quinine 
and atabrine helped along the defeat of the soldiers of the 
Democracies at Bataan. The malaria picture is an example 
of how Germany, by technical methods, defeated the put 
poses of our monopolistic cartels, and with political ingenulty 
turned them against us. 
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MAGNESIUM 

Magnesium is of vital importance because it is a light yet 
strong metal which has many war uses. One third lighter 
than an equal volume of aluminum, it is the lightest metal 
having physical properties adequate for structural purposes 
if alloyed with other metals. It is invaluable for parts of 
aircraft engines and bodies of aircraft; for aerial bomb 
casings, since less weight means more bombs per plane. It 
is ideal material for incendiary bombs, flares and star-shells. 


The shortage of magnesium which existed earlier in the 
war, was not due to a lack of raw materials, since the raw 
metal is found everywhere in brine deposits, magnesite and 
sea water. Germany was fully aware of the potentialities of 
magnesium, and in 1940 her yearly production was 25,000 
tons as against America’s yearly production of almost 6,000 
tons. 

In brief, competition and therefore production in the field 
of magnesium, was restricted in the following way. The 
familiar method of patent pooling between the principal 
patent holders was organized. I. G. Farben Industrie, Dow 
Chemical Company, and Aluminum Co. of America, accord- 
ing to Thurman Arnold, then Assistant Attorney General of 
the U.S. in charge of the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, testifying before the Bone Committee on 
Patents, U.S. Senate, 1942. “All had patents covering both 
production and fabrication. These patents represented im- 
portant American developments. Excepting for one patent 
held by I. G. Farben, the patents did not block each other. 
When put together, however, they offered a complete control 
of the industry, and effectually prevented any new enterprise 
from entering into production. 


“The fabricating patents were the principal weapons 
against any new enterprises... . The principal German 
patent was the sulphur patent held by I. G. Farben. The 
fabrication patents were held by all three and they were all 
pooled. . . . The fabrication patents covered most of the 
fabricating or manufacturing processes by which they could 
make alloys, forgings, castings and so on.” 


Magnesium is a very easily combustible metal when poured 
into a mold. The natural oxygen of the air acts to unite 
with it and make it burn. In order to keep the magnesium 
from burning, sulphur is introduced. That sulphur unites 
with oxygen and keeps the oxygen from uniting with the 
magnesium. This explains the value of the German sulphur 
patent. 


According to Mr. Thurman Arnold, “the pool consisted 
in the organization of a new company in 1932, called The 
Magnesium Development Corporation, which was jointly 
controlled by I. G. Farben and Alcoa. The Dow Chemical 
Co. did not participate in that Company. It cross-licensed 
its patents with the Magnesium Development Corp. pool. 
Dow Chemical Co. did not get an interest in M.D.C. but 
instead was given the only existing licence to fabricate 
magnesium aside from Alcoa’s licence. Alcoa maintained 
its power over the licensees of Dow in the following way: 
.. . Dow agreed to furnish magnesium to Alcoa at a pre- 
ferential price based on a sliding scale. This preferential 
advantage ran at various times from five to ten cents a 
pound during the period of agreement. Because of this pre- 
ferential advantage, Alcoa held a club over every individual 
fabricator in the U:S. since if the overall cost to an individual 
fabricator was twenty-four cents, Alcoa could under-sell that 
fabricator by five to ten cents and still make a profit at any 
lime it wanted to.” The power did not have to be used— 
ts existence was sufficient to maintain control by Alcoa over 
all of the Dow Chemical licensees. The price of magnesium 
Was consistently at a level of about one-third higher than 
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aluminum. This fact prevented the two metals from com- 
peting. 

Furthermore, Alcoa’s production, in virtue of the agree- 
ment, was restricted to four thousand tons per annum, unless 
I. G. Farben consented to a greater production. Actually, 
Alcoa did not produce magnesium: Dow’s production was 
limited by an agreement not to export metal to any European 
country other than Germany, excepting a maximum of one 
hundred and fifty tons yearly to a licensee of I. G. Farben 
in England. Dow was the only domestic producer, and until 
July 1941, when the three companies were indicted for vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws, Dow’s production did not exceed 
six thousand tons in the United States. 

According to Mr. Arnold, on April 15, 1942, a settlement 
was arrived at in open court, whereby “all the American 
companies and their principal officials paid fines amounting 
to one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars.” I. G. 
Farben was not fined because the court had no jurisdiction 
during wartime. Furthermore, the three American companies 
and the subsidiary company which held the patents, entered 
into a decree which, in the opinion of the Department of 
Justice, not only terminated the practice, but made them 
impossible in the future so far as the present patents on 
magnesium were concerned. It should be mentioned that the 
defendants agreed to forego all royalties on fabrication 
patents for all time, and on production patents for the period 
of the emergency, after which a reasonable royalty may be 
charged. 

The pool arrangements had been entered into in 1931 
and the Dow Chemical Company’s connection began in 1934. 
Restrictions on production were effective up to the time that 
the Government subsidized Dow’s plant in 1941 when the 
new production of magnesium was started. The indictments 
were found in January 1941 and the new production was 
started in March 1941. 

According to Mr. Arnold, the freeing of the licensees did 
not occur until the decree, and the attorney for Alcoa said 
that they could not give out licenses as long as the anti-trust 
suit was pending, so that the licensing of fabricators was 
restrained until April 15, 1942. 

Basic Magnesium Corp. was refused a licence by the 
defendants during most of this period on the property right 
theory, and according to the testimony of Monroe Karasik 
before the Senate Committee on April 23, 1942, we find 
that “Basic Magnesium Corp. was a new company, formed 
during the emergency period, for the production of mag- 
nesium. It was jointly owned by an American company 
known as Basic Dolemite, now known as Basic Refractories, 
and an English company. I believe the name of the English 
company was Magnesium Electron Limited. . . . The denial 
of a licence continued right down until approximately a 
month before the date the testimony was given.” 

According to the indictment, the pooling of the patents 
gave the three American manufacturers a virtual monopoly 
in the American magnesium industry. They were alleged to 
have maintained the domestic price so high as to discourage 
the use of magnesium in airplanes, automobiles and other 
products. The indictments charged that American buyers 
were restricted for their requirements to one source—the 
Dow Chemical Company, and the indictment further 
charged that by restricting foreign sales, competition by I. G. 
Farben and Dow Chemical was eliminated as regards the 
European markets. 

It will be interesting, in the post-war picture, to see what 
effect these arrangements will have had on the magnesium 
industry, and to what extent government financed magnesium 
plants will compete, or fail to compete, and to what extent 
they will produce or fail to produce. 
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For Stee 


I'll sit down again, Steve, with your shy ghost; 
many a night we’ll talk of books or fishing, 

down a beer and slide our smothering toes 

from drillboots. We’ll damn Canadian politicians 
and argue schemes to weld the human fissures 
that cleave the lanky land from which we grew. 
We'll reconnoitre confidences and lost wishes, 
and I’ll come closer both to charity and truth, 


those unsought hours, for sitting even with the shade of you. 


So here’s no exorcizing. Mine the stagehand’s dream 
to funnel words into a magnavox, and lay 

the wires from your fading voice beneath 

the platform to the guards and the forgetful heir, 
blasting the porches of the ears with ‘Swear’, 
‘Swear’ and ‘Remember me’. Forgive the haste, 

the home mechanics, ’prentice insulation; 

plays of blood revenge are all the rage 

again, and other spectres crowd us off the stage. 


No balm of phrase just now will slow the throbbing 

in the scar your name seared, the burn of the black 
malevolent type in the casualty list. No printed sob, 
nor fluttering of maple leaves and orators, brings back 
the thing that failed in me, that will be always lacking 
now that I know you’re spent. But there are lots 

who haven’t summed — so slick and swift the flak, 

so quick your spending—how much was paid, nor what 
you meant to buy us and, if we hold tryst, have bought. 


Together four wry years ago we sought 

our khaki humbling for these lazar times. 

But you had youth to cry and with it caught 

the posting perilous, found flight in flight, 

schooled quietly your nerves, tightened 

your trackman sinews for the mazed ascent 

into our brand new battlefield, where sky 

is only wheeling ground for shell, and men 

thunder precisioned bolts through stars and innocence. 


You rose to ride that faithful hunt and seek 

the fey coyote across the air’s wild prairies, 

until the casual day you met between 

two flowering clouds the hot fanged farer, 

amid some dreaming mist your last waylayer. 

Now speed my twisting troopship ever so slyly, 

it cannot overtake you. I’ll not share 

your final drollery, nor even know how wide 

your comment from the point, when you were asked to die. 


Somewhere now that stored and nimble brain 
is spilled forever; the gentle hands and lithe 
limbs enter the prodigious chemistry of rain 
and sun. Straightened now is the hesitant smile, 
curtained the eyes’ blue gleam. No chimes 

of solace can achieve the decibels 

required for this one loss, still less for siren 
powered to sound all clear to all your fellows, 
Saxon or Anglosaxon, Cezanne’s kin or Galileo’s. 


For you fail in a season of falling, in Europe’s monstrous 

unending autumn, in the days when the earth sings 

like a mating frog, and squats to spit its long 

deft tongue and flick the frail brief wings. 

This is an age of portents, fleshcored meteors flinging 

themselves at the receptive sea . . . The myriad names 

of the stilled airmen fray with the clock’s ticking. 

It’s not alone because you too were gay 

and are gone, Steve, that the swing of your arms haunts 
me today. 
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For when your life seeped out like smoke there vanished 
a fragment of the bounty of our kind, a piece of bravery, 
of laughter, grace, and ripening humanity, 
a something of that fragile stock whose saving 
alone may justify the killing and the slavery. 
This thins the sap from all warmblooded veins 
and cries requital on that fascist race 
that cankers in us all, that tribe of pain 
whose hearts yet clog with rheum of the eel-cold Eocene 
caves. 


You were not of their breed; and if you found 
amity in the plane’s swoop, a steady needle 

of purpose in the steep chaotic battle, grounding 
for the soul denied before, let that, my Steve, 

be epitaph upon our century. 

You veered from shrieking violence, dealt 

not easily in death, nor loved him. He 

but heard our generation’s quiz and spelt 

his loud and empty answer out across your flesh. 


The elms at home unloose a quietness 

that lingers. They climb the singing April air 

and I have walked beneath them, heard the nesting 
bluejay, smelled, alone, the foaming peartree. 

You gained a concord passing this? Who dare 

such comfort should not lie in town unruined, 

bedded and snug, but nightly sweep through airy 

hell. Let them be heavylidded, else, with rue. 

They have not shut their eyes as trim and tight as you. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe? The slogan’s odd, 
but potent if we’ve learned to spy who are 

the enemy. Else through the blackened bodies 

of our dead, and our victorious tanks, will march 

the Nazi creed to stand on our own hearthrug. 

It was not for the aborters of a saner clay, 

for honored cardsharp, officed sage, who starved 

our hopes in crib, you wept your heart away 

in crimson tears within a crumpled fuselage. 


Not for the manic seesaw of the nations’ tempo, 
from slug’s crawl to the Stuka’s raucous winging, 
not for the rotting oranges and the pinched slumboy, 
but for the power and the brotherhood of fingers 

to portion out the welfare of their cunning. 

Not for the dole, the family patent, the cartel, 

the abattoir whitewashed for each crop of earthlings, 
but for a peace, distant maybe as Arcturus, 

yet spinning white in the telescope of the heart. 


Our self-renewing lords who spell democracy 

as private enterprise and public rape 

may yet be wrong. That was another war, and we 
are haunted by our frustrate fathers and the late 
souring of a milksop truce, when Steves, with brains 
and hands alone to trade with, and no credit, 

were paid in promises, or jailed, or warned off freights 
and politics and love, unless they peddled 

the latest brightest stones to all who asked for bread. 


Take warning you who opened once your long 

thick ears to Munich’s taloned doves, and closed 
your eyes to Spain, who hate the habitant, 

the Jew, the union—these wraiths are still your foes. 
Not only all whom Goebbels dupes but those 

more fearful of tomorrow than of Hitler 

should count the motley gathering hosts. 

Alive or ghosted, they are spirits not dispersed 

by mouldy arguments from history’s old murders. 
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This soldier breathed the future and he died 

of it, and there alone’s catharsis. No seed 

of hope can sprout but from the wounded side 

of selflessness. Since he who walked in freedom 

and the ways of reason fought on our front, we 

foresee the plot is solvable, the duel worthy. 

Meantime our stage will pile with poisoned years 

until we tell aright the prince’s words, 

and blood as proud as Steve’s has built a prouder world. 
Earle Birney. 


Artists’ Post-War Plan 
Helen Frye 


> A RECENT delegation to Ottawa has presented the spe- 
cial committee on Reconstruction and Re-Establishment with 
a concrete proposal dealing with the arts in Canada. Sixteen 
organizations of artists, architects, town and landscape 
planners, workers in handcrafts, writers and musicians were 
represented. 

Their point is that a nation doesn’t get very far by 
neglecting its cultural heritage and growth, and that this 
should be considered in plans for post-war Canada. To 
enrich and unify national life, to increase Canadian prestige 
abroad, and to develop a native sense of design so as to 
increase the commercial value of Canadian products, are 
some of their aims. 

As Mr. Coulter said, people feel that something is going 
to happen, and that there must be a sequel to war as exciting 
as the war. It is through the arts and only through the arts 
that the feeling of integrating the life of the individual with 
the life of the community can be generated. In this war young 
people have become part of a community for the first time. 
It is an indictment of our community and of all modern 
communities that this should have been so. 

In the field of the arts alone in 1930 there were some 
33,000 students of art but few of these carried on for long 
because they had no way of making a living in the lines for 
which they had been trained. The report insists that we 
must not repeat the loss to the nation through the wasting 
of specialists in the arts in the past, and it stresses the urgent 
need of intelligent plans for the future of those now in the 
armed forces. It urges that a government body be set up to 
supervise all cultural activities. The artistic professions, no 
less than the primary producers, have need of legislation, 
of a place of consultation, and of protection. 

Community centres should be set up to develop dramatics, 
craft work, discussion groups, citizens’ forums, adult educa- 
tion projects, art exhibits, music and films. In financing 
these, initiative should come from a community. $10,000,000 
should be ear-marked by the federal government, to help 
build centres, with the local communities and provinces 
assisting. At least 25 cities might be interested in establish- 
ing such projects on this basis. A model centre might include 
an art gallery, a craft shop, rooms for children’s activities, 
a library and an auditorium. Each centre would cost from 
$250,000 up, of which sum at least half would be borne by 
the federal government. 

National services now existing would function through all 
of these centres: The National Gallery, The National 
Film Board, and The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
In addition, concert and entertainment units might travel to 
them in trucks and buses, as happens now in Great Britain 
under the Council for the Encouragement of Music and Arts. 

Since the health and well-being of the entire population 
are affected by the facilities for recreation, the report sug- 
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gests a wide development of national parks, children’s play- 
grounds and botanical gardens. City planning and slum 
clearance are an integral part of this, and the employment 
of both skilled and unskilled labor is stressed. 

A National Orchestra Training Centre is suggested for the 
training of players, composers and conductors; a State 
Theatre for professional musical and dramatic productions. 
A National Library should be established at Ottawa to cir- 
culate books in Canada and to send Canadian books to 
public libraries in other countries to create a better under- 
standing of Canadian life. In 1932 it was estimated that in 
Canada less than five cents per head per annum was spent 
on galleries and museums. The National Gallery has done 
remarkable work for years in sending exhibitions and lec- 
turers across the country, on a restricted budget. Its appro- 
priation should be increased and a building worthy of its 
collection is long overdue. The National Archives and the 
services of the King’s Printer should be increased. 

Industrial design should be increased by adequate copy- 
right laws, with credit given to the designers, aid for train- 
ing, and a native ceramic industry developed from Canadian 
clay. 

Public information services for the enlightening of the 
people about cultural matters should be set up; and the 
publicizing of Canada’s cultural achievements, together with 
the export of her artistic products should form part of a 
definite policy of “projecting the Canadian personality 
abroad by every possible method.” 

The report includes the informal discussion by the com- 
mittee which followed its reading, and supplementary briefs 
presented by fifteen organizations concerned with music, the 
fine arts, and allied fields. These organizations directly 
represent many thousands of workers, and the total number 
of those immediately affected by the plans they 
would run into the millions. Copies of the Minutes can be 
obtained from The King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

I find your magazine very informative and interesting. 
In general there is much to commend in it. However, I must 
differ with your editorial “The Presidential Election.” 
Needless to say, I’m in agreement in your analysis of the 
Republican presidential nominee, Governor Dewey. He is a 
spokesman for entrenched wealth. 

The point on which I differ is the sentence in your 
editorial which states that the liberals can have no doubt as 
between Dewey and Roosevelt. More and more people are 
coming to realize that there is absolutely no difference be- 
tween Dewey and the Republicans on one hand, and Roose- 
velt and the Democrats on the other. Neither group repre- 
sents the common man. The Democratic party is a com- 
bination of the corrupt political machines, such as Hague 
of Jersey City and Kelly of Chicago, and the Southern 
Bourbons who hold office by virtue of the undemocratic poll- 
tax which disfranchises millions of whites and negroes in 
our southern states. The Republican party is made up of 
such Nationalists as Col. McCormick of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and pro-fascists like Congressman Clare Hoffman of 
Michigan, plus the imperialists, as the Henry Luces and the 
Wendell Willkies. But there is a choice for liberals and pro- 
gressives. That choice is the Socialist Party and Norman 
Thomas, its presidential nominee. It is in my opinion the 
only political party in the United States that stands for 
anything constructive. While the old parties have straddled 
the fence on practically every major issue the Socialist Party 
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has taken a clear and definite stand on such issues as the 
war and the peace to follow, on the question of racial dis- 
crimination, labor and foreign policy. Unfortunately, due 
to the undemocratic ballot laws of many states, the Socialist 
Party will be off the ballot in almost half the states of the 
U.S. But we hope during the coming campaign to present 
our case to the nation. 
LAWRENCE TEPPER, Chicago, IIl. 


The Editor: 

We have now reached a point where we must concern 
ourselves with the basis for an enduring peace. There are 
five possible bases, namely, peace by power, peace by bal- 
ance of power, peace by treaty, peace by league, and peace 
by government. 

Only the fifth will afford a solid foundation for peace, 
freedom and prosperity. There is no hope for mankind in 
any of the first four. Peace cannot be imposed on the world 
by force of arms. It is immaterial whether the arms are 
held by one nation, as in the case of Rome, or by the big four 
as is now proposed in some quarters. Nor can a basis for 
peace be found in balance of power. This is obviously so in 
principle. No hope for mankind lies in peace by treaty or 
alliance; for a treaty is the most fragile of restraints on a 
nation which dreams of conquest or which dresses in shining 
armor. Peace by league is merely peace based on a multiple 
treaty. 

On the other hand peace would be on an unshakeable 
foundation if based on a federal union of the Empire, the 
United States, Russia and the democracies. Under this type 
of union the provincial and national legislatures would con- 
tinue to look after provincial and national matters, but the 
international affairs of these countries would be in the hands 
of a Parliament elected by the peoples of the union and 
responsible to them. This Parliament would have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the armed forces, the manufacture of arms, 
international trade, international currency, and labor condi- 
tions throughout the union. 

This is what Tennyson had in mind when in 1842 he 
wrote: 

“When the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, 

The Federation of the World.” 


That was a great and noble conception. It was a pro- 
phetic utterance. That way lies peace, freedom and prosper- 
ity. Any other way lies war, fascism and slavery. 

LEWIS DUNCAN, K.C., Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: 

Whenever a writer tackles a criticism or appraisal of 
Earle Birney’s poetry, one or the other of two poems is 
almost bound to be quoted: War Winter or Anglo-Saxon 
Street. 

This phenomenon can be explained in part, of course, by 
their content. Mr. Birney has something to say worth listen- 
ing to. But it is also attributable to the strangeness of their 
form—a factor which alone is sufficient to gain the plaudits 
of certain groups. One is immediately tempted to look for 
precedents among the moderns, or if none is found, to hail 
an authentic Canadian contribution to prosody. 

No one, to my knowledge, has pointed out that these 
poems are in the verse technique of Beowulf, Widsith and 
sundry Anglo-Saxon fragments which were first written 
about 700 and committed to manuscript two or three cen- 
turies later. 

The texture of these ancient poems depends upon the 
predominance of consonants over vowels and upon the 
division of the line into two sections which depend as much 
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for their connection on the technique of alliteration as on 
that of syllabic accent. Typical are these lines from a 
modern translation of Widsith: 

“Say in song their need, speak aloud their thankword 
Always South or Northward someone they encounter . . .” 


Then compare it with these lines from Anglo-Saxon Street: 


“Hoy! with sunslope, shrieking over hydrants, 
Flood from learninghall the lean fingerlings.” 

Another characteristic of early Anglo-Saxon poetry was 
the development of periphrases to surmount the gramma- 
tical problems posed by a lack of the prefixes and suffixes 
which transfer a word from one class to another. The poets 
turned this problem to their own advantage, using it to 
ornament, to emphasize a quality of the subject and to throw 
it into relief or for the sake of alliteration. Thus a butcher 
was a slaughterer of cattle (hrith-heawere) and a literate man 
one learned in letters (stoef croeftig). The Birneyian paral- 
lels are learning halls for schools, sleeptrough instead of 
bed, and talkstrings in place of telephone wires. 

Although this poetic form has elements in its favor, even 
a casual reading of the Anglo-Saxon fragments shows that 
it suffers from monotony, over-richness and obscurity. The 
brevity of Mr. Birney’s poems has enabled him to escape 
the snares into which his ancient predecessors fell. One 
would not wish on him the role of Austin Dobson as a popu- 
larizer of ancient poetic exercises, but one cannot fail to 
admire the dexterity with which he has handled an almost- 
forgotten but exacting poetic form. 

DONALD HERON, Ottawa, Ont. 
The Editor: 

In your July issue an editorial note, dealing with the re- 
action to Mr. Beder’s article, refers to the Glace Bay 
Gazette as a “C.C.F. journal.” 

So that there may not be any confusion, I should like to 
point out that The Gazette is a U.M.W. and C.C.F. daily 
newspaper. The Gazette is owned and published by District 
26 of the United Mine Workers of America, the first major 
union in Canada to affiliate with the C.C.F. At the last 
District Convention, held in Sydney, Nova Scotia, in De- 
cember, 1943, the U.M.W. strongly reaffirmed its affiliation 
ties and formulated a policy for the paper in accord with 
the union’s political activities. 

NATHAN COHEN, Editor, 
The Gazette, Glace Bay, N.S. 
The Editor: 

As a native of Nova Scotia (who during a fifty-four years’ 
residence in this city has taken an active part in various 
national political activities), I am greatly interested in the 
political developments in Canada. The morning after the 
recent Saskatchewan election I looked to my N.Y. Herald 
Tribune for news of that event. Not one line; not one word. 
Nothing in that paper on the subject since that time. 

But on the day after the election referred to, the Herald 
Tribune printed two columns about a brutal prizefight be- 
tween a Jew and a Negro. Also, several columns of all 
“news” about the crooked racetrack gambling racket. The 
prizefight racket is, of course, also a crooked gambling game. 

This is the same Herald Tribune that for some two years 
past has published scores of “news” articles complaining 
against the Canadian government’s handling of the news- 
print paper situation. It is the same paper that stirred up a0 
investigation of the Canadian paper industry by a s 
congressional committee, which visited various regions 
Canada, giving out publicity interviews threatening that 
unless Canada gave the U.S. more newsprint the U.S. news 
paper publishers would resort to a substitute made from 
corn or cotton stalks. And the Herald Tribune keeps up its 
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whining about the need for more newsprint to send the 
news to our boys across the seas. 
Punching a man in the belly is news. An election in an 
important Canadian province is not news. 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM, New York City, U.S.A. 


The Editor: 

Miss Avison’s thoughtful and distinguished review of Miss 
Livesay’s book of verse, Day and Night, contains a couple 
of Eastern misconceptions such as we of the West Coast do 
not always allow to pass unchallenged. Miss Avison objects 
to “Ears to the ground and bare eyes to the sky” as wry- 
necked and “asleep on the long limb of time” as precarious. 
These positions may seem so to an Easterner, but Miss 
Avison has evidently forgotten the terrific slope of our moun- 
tains, and the tremendous size of our trees. 


L. A. MACKAY, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Editor: 

We are being continually told by all mediums of propa- 
ganda and by leading members of governments, that the war 
is being fought by the United Nations to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life in the world. Those who are doing the 
fighting, however, the men in the armed services, have not 
been given the slightest opportunity to put into practice 
any of the democracy for which they are risking and sacri- 
ficing their lives. An officer in the armed forces is still 
supposed to be a gentleman of a superior order, destined to 
be waited on, saluted, sir-ed and obeyed by all other ranks 
in a manner reminiscent of any divine ruler of medieval 
times. Imagine an eighteen or nineteen-year-old officer with 
a super-abundance of spare time, as most of them have in 
this war, having a batman to shine his shoes, press his pants, 
polish his buttons, make his bed, pack his clothes, and 
generally pamper and do everything possible to spoil the 
diicer and make him a thoroughly useless member of 
society. One would think that aside from the democratic 
angle, in these days of labor shortages it would be common 
sense to conserve manpower, by dispensing with this harmful 
and entirely unnecessary carry-over from the past. Many 
fine men, actuated by the highest motives of patriotism, 
volunteered to fight for their country and what they believed 
to be a noble cause, only to find themselves forced to act as 
a“flunky” for officers for the duration. 

Nothing more undemocratic could be devised than the 
service practice of separate messes. The officers’ mess comes 
first, with the selection of the best quarters, usually one or 
two officers to a room, with the addition of comfortable 
lounges and reading rooms, with chesterfields, lamps, radios, 
pianos, rugs, etc., and a bar which is open seven days a week, 
and always well-stocked with liquors and beer. Then follows 
the sergeants’ mess, not so well equipped and provided for 
as befits a lower rank, but superior to the corporals’ mess, 
which comes third on the list. Following the corporals’ mess 
we have the privates’ mess and airmen’s mess, where the vast 
majority of the men in uniform gather, and where there are 
usually benches, board chairs and tables and small, totally 
inadequate quarters. Luxury at the top, with hardship and 
insufficiency at the bottom. 

Similar unfair and undemocratic distinctions are found in 
that part of the different messes devoted to eating. The 
ificers have white table cloths and waiters or W.D.’s to 
sve their meals. The sergeants have their own special din- 
ig room, the corporals dine in a separate mess, while the 
vast majority of soldiers, sailors and airmen line-up for their 
meals in surroundings that are far from attractive or appe- 
tizing. It does not seem to have occurred to the powers that 
be that one large cafeteria, well-equipped, could effect great 
‘vings in equipment and manpower, by having all ranks eat 
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in a common dining hall, and at the same time provide better 
meals and surroundings for the men. 

The height of absurdity is reached when we find separate 
wash-rooms and toilets in all buildings for officers and men 
throughout the armed forces. What justification can there 
be for the enormous cost of such duplications? 


The organization of our Army, Navy and Air Force re- 
mains strikingly out-of-tune with the spirit of the times, and 
the causes for which we are fighting. The regulations and 
practices of the Services maintain an 18th century outlook, 
with its snobbery, waste, inefficiency and class divisions be- 
tween ranks. If it should be necessary for us to continue the 
armed services when this war is over, let us at least modernize 
them, so that the men in the ranks get fair treatment and 
equal opportunity. 

W. H. TEMPLE, R.C.A.F., Seven Islands, P.Q. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


FAITH, REASON AND CIVILIZATION: Harold J. Laski; 
Macmillan (Viking Press); pp. 187; $3.25. 

A book by Harold Laski is always well worth reading. 
He sees clearly, and expresses bluntly—a thing too rare in 
Canada, though more common in England—the desperately 
urgent danger of losing the peace after winning the war, and 
the necessity of planning now for that further victory over 
fascism and reaction. This general thesis cannot be too often 
repeated, and the more these books are read in this country, 
the better for us all. 

Yet even the most ardent of Professor Laski’s admirers 
must sometimes wish that he did not repeat himself quite so 
profusely, that his arguments were more carefully con- 
structed, and that he relied less on his real gift for happy 
phrasings to rescue him from unnecessary stylistic tangles. 
If he did not write quite so much, or if he re-wrote more 
often, or were more sternly aware of the difference between 
a dozen lectures and a book, he would certainly write a 
great deal better, and more effectively. 

The main thesis of this volume is not essentially different 
from that of Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. 
Here, as there, he discusses the world’s need for a new faith 
which, he believes, the churches are quite incapable of 
providing for the modern world. There is here more em- 
phasis on the fact that the only new faith available is the 
freedom for the common man which is embodied in the 
economics of the Soviet system. If “economics” be empha- 
sized I have no quarrel with that statement, for clearly the 
Soviet industrial system does spell liberation from industrial 
slavery. But I wish that the author had gone on to elaborate 
more in detail what parts of the Soviet system embody the 
Soviet idea and, further, how or how far this idea can be 
translated into the political language of Western institutions. 
Unfortunately, he does not do so, and the positive contri- 
bution of his book is thereby much weakened, as well as 
open to serious misunderstanding. 

Instead, he emphasizes his main point by a number of 
historical parallels and literary criticisms. Some of the paral- 
lels at least are questionable. He goes on to expose the 
failure of the churches and intellectuals to give either inspir- 
ation or understanding to a society which it is their specific 
duty to inspire and to instruct. This part of the book, 
though negative, is important. If there is a defense for the 
organized church, it is surely that like all large-scale human 
institutions, it reflects and influences the moral temper of 
any age but should not be expected to create it. As for the 
intellectuals, I am myself far too angry at the almost com- 
plete failure of our own intellectuals to give either leadership 
or enlightenment to take up the cudgels on their behalf. 
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Most of them indeed studiously avoid giving any clear ex- 
pression to the conclusions demanded by their own analyses. 
But here too Laski is too often satisfied with sweeping state- 
ments which, however true, he does not justify and leaves 
suspended in mid-air. 

This is even more true of his historical parallels. His 
comparison of the birth of the Soviet idea with the dawn of 
Christianity will startle his readers. Some will feel he is 
comparing two essentially different things; certainly the 
immediate results of the spread of Christianity in the ancient 
world were socially neither as concrete nor as immediate. 
Generally, the references to the Greco-Roman world appear 
highly disconcerting to me; above all his finding any promise 
of social or politico-economic liberation in epicureanism 
an asocial philosophy if there ever was one. 

Interwoven with all this are many sharp and acute com- 
ments on the contemporary scene in its varied aspects, from 
the United States to T. S. Eliot, from the Dominions to 
Aldous Huxley, and Winston Churchill inevitably. It all 
culminates in these two stern warnings: “The very fact that 
this war has penetrated so much more deeply into our lives 
than the last war may easily have the grim result of making 
the power of reason of less authority at its close than was 
the case in 1918.” And again: “Refusal to come to terms with 
the Russian faith is perhaps the source of the greatest danger 
we confront today on the moral plane’—only Mr. Laski 
himself makes it quite clear that it is not so much a Russian 
faith as the most recent expression and embodiment, in the 
Russian revolution, of the recurrent human faith in the future 
of humanity, i.e. of a// men. 

It is always somewhat foolish for a reviewer to suggest 
that the author should have written a different kind of book. 
Yet I would plead with Professor Laski, after this, to give 
us something more substantial, more documented, and more 
complete than just another batch of “reflections,” enlighten- 
ing, suggestive and good reading as these always are. We 
need more than the statement of a general faith, we need 
signposts on the road to its realization. Laski is not only 
a scholar and lecturer, he is a member of the National Execu- 
tive of the British Labor party. In his next book I should 
also like to see the politician take up the tale where the 
scholar leaves it here, and the two be on speaking terms, 
and writing terms, with one another more than they recently 
have been. G. M. A. Grube. 


WORLD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Eugene Staley; 
International Labor Office; pp. 218; $1.75. 


This book is important in scope since it sets out to deal 
with some of the main economic problems that will face the 
world when the slaughter is over and victor, vanquished and 
neutral resume the business of living. As the title suggests, 
Mr. Staley is concerned with the possibilities of world 
economic development and he believes that it can approach 
far higher levels than we have seen in the past. In fact, one 
might say that he finds an integrating process in the very 
fact of the productive disequilibrium that has attended the 
war efforts of the great industrial nations. That is, such 
countries as the United States, Britain, Germany and 
presumably Canada, because of the immense expansion of 
their capital goods industries are ideally fitted (when the war 
ends) to supply the under-developed nations with the heavy 
goods equipment they have lacked in the past. Thus a solu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment at home can be found 
through the medium of capital export. 

Mr. Staley makes a careful survey of the channels this 
opens up to the capital investing nations and he considers 
also the effects upon the borrower countries. There is con- 
siderable statistical material which shows the co-variation 
between national income and imports, the growth of produc- 
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tion and trade; in fact, the whole industrial development of 
the leading powers is charted and analysed. Obviously the 
initiation of what are known today as the ‘raw material 
countries’ into the higher realms of industrial production 
will have its effect upon world markets and change the 
composition of the flow of commodities, but weighing all the 
possibilities and the arguments of the protectionists and the 
expansionists, Mr. Staley is satisfied that this form of capital 
export is the right course for the big powers to take. His 
general thesis is “that economic development of new areas 
brings both opportunities and dangers to existing industrial 
areas, but that it is definitely possible, by politics of mutual 
co-operation and intelligent adaptation, to make the advant- 
ages far outweigh the disadvantages.” 


Mr. Staley’s whole approach is enlightened, reasonable 
and rational, and the only barrier or drawback is: where is 
the enlightened, reasonable and rational world wherein his 
valuable suggestions can be applied? The task of co-ordinat- 
ing world investment in such a manner that each country’s 
surplus capacity may be directed to an opposite number that 
stands in need of it, and the new production this makes 
possible integrated in the most beneficent form, so that a 
balance is obtained in the whole flow of products and inter- 
national payments, is one that is obviously beyond the scope 
of any association of capitalist or imperialist powers. A 
profit system by its very nature cannot make plans of the 
sort that Mr. Staley outlines. It is futile to say that ‘in the 
long run’ it is in the interests of the capitalist nations them- 
selves to devise such schemes since they will fall into chaos 
if they do not. Their inherent rivalries cannot undertake 
such long term views. They must fight to exist now. 


As with most supporters of the theory of capital export, 
China looms large in Mr. Staley’s plans for a world-wide 
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ion of production. He instances the fact that Sun 
Yat Sen had the same idea at the conclusion of the First 
World War. He quotes from the latter’s book, The Inter- 
ggtional Development of China: 

“Where in this world can Europe and America look for a 
market to consume this enormous saving from the war? If 
the billions of dollars worth of war industries can find no 
place in the post-bellum readjustment, then they will be a 
pure economic waste. The result will not only disturb the 
economic condition of the producing countries, but will also 
bea great loss to the world at large.” 

Accordingly, Sun Yat Sen proposed a scheme “to develop 
anew market in China big enough both for her own products 
and for products from foreign countries.” 

Mr. Staley might have spent some time reflecting why 
this eminently sensible suggestion was not acted upon. He is 
himself proposing the same thing now, but he never takes 
into consideration that there might be inherent difficulties 
in the organization of world economic development, due not 
toa lack of goodwill, but to the laws of capitalist production. 
True, he repeatedly warns that his plans are capable of ful- 
fillment only if “granted political stability” and “if estab- 
lished areas react adaptively.” But that is really a form of 
evasion, an escape from reality and the world we have known. 
What does he expect of the established areas and the estab- 
lished interests who dwell therein? They will react in 
cordance with their near-term profit possibilities. They will 
react in accordance with their own interests. Sun Yat Sen’s 
plan (which contained the essence of all that Mr. Staley now 
suggests) was not carried out because of the rival imperial- 
ims that struggled for domination in China, as they do in 
all the under-developed countries. Because of their rivalries 
and their strategic industrial weight, China became not the 
lution of their industrial over-extension, but a looting 
gound pure and simple. Wouldn’t it have been wiser for 
these contending imperialisms to have parcelled out the 
market neatly to each other’s gain or to have joined forces 
wer the whole field of exploitation and shown they could 
‘o-operate’ to each other’s advantage? But nothing of the 
srt happened and China became not only a looting ground 
but a battle-ground to boot. Sensible solutions and rival 
imperialisms are not compatible. 

It is true that immediately following this war there will be 
fewer imperialisms ranging the world but they will be 
mightier. And the pressure upon them io find a solution for 
what Sun Yat Sen called their great industrial ‘saving’ will 
te all the stronger. This does not mean the end of imperial- 
im. It only lifts it to a higher level. What Mr. Staley or 
the 1L.0. should have considered is the new forms this 
imperialism will take. Will state capital supplant private 
‘pital in the exploitation of these under-developed nations? 
Ifso what is to be the role of big capital? Will it be com- 
pensated for the loss of its ‘initiative’ through the profit 
possibilities of simply filling the export contracts placed by 
the state and paid for out of taxation? Does this mean a 
general ‘fascisation’ of the big powers once the war is ended 
and the program of expansion gets under way? Economics 
and politics are indivisible and no analysis really covers the 
found unless it takes into consideration the political con- 
sequences of proposed economic developments. 

E. A. Beder. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS CONCERNING 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY: International 
Labour Office, 1944; pp. lix, 755; $5.00. 


_ This book is a mine of information for anyone interested 
M constitutional guarantees for civil liberties and social 
curity. Just about every constitution in the world, and the 
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most important international declarations, have been ex- 
amined for statements of principle dealing with individual 
rights, economic policy and public welfare, and the extracts 
are quoted from official texts with explanatory notes and 
comments. Since the collection ranges all the way from 
Magna Charta to the new Soviet constitution, and from 
Swiss Cantons to Mongol Leagues, Tribes and Banners, there 
is little left to be desired. The reader is given a compre- 
hensive world view of the methods used by various states 
to regulate these vital matters in their fundamental law. 


Besides the actual texts, there is a valuable introduction 
reviewing the whole problem of constitutional development 
in the contemporary world. It is pointed out that with the 
state today “must rest the ultimate responsibility for ensur- 
ing that the individual has opportunities of social well-being 
for himself and his dependents which unrestricted freedom 
can no longer secure for him in a society dependent for its 
prosperity on mass production and an interdependent world 
economy.” This is a far-reaching-principle. In this per- 
spective “free enterprise ranks not as a right or an objective 
but as a method whereby, in certain sectors of the economy .. . 
the age-long conflict between the claims of individual free- 
dom and initiative and those of social order is most con- 
veniently resolved. In like manner State enterprise is not an 
objective or an ideal but an alternative method of resolving 
the same conflict”. With this statement no contemporary 
socialist would disagree. The further outline in the Introduc- 
tion of those matters which might properly be dealt with 
in constitutional instruments, covering major items like em- 
ployment, investment, education, health, housing, trades- 
unions, co-operatives, nutrition and public ownership, indi- 
cates how far contemporary thought has travelled along the 
road of democratic planning for a new social order. 


Contrasting the quotations from the B.N.A. Act with 
some of the other documents here, the inadequacy and legal 
obscurity of the Canadian constitution is again brought 


home. 
F.R. S. 


THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEAN AGE: Eric Fischer; 
Harvard University Press; pp. 214; $2.50 (U.S.A.) 


This is a very suggestive discussion of the now fairly 
obvious theme that Europe’s place in the world is declining 
and that new centres of power and culture in the extra- 
European parts of the world are bringing to birth a new age 
to succeed the long period of European leadership from the 
Renaissance to the twentieth century. Mr. Fischer confines 
himself to the rise of new centres of civilization which are 
built up by European settlers overseas, and does not deal 
with the completely non-European civilizations in the Mos- 
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lem and Oriental areas. He has chapters on Latin America, 
the British Dominions, the United States, the dependent 
colonies of the British, French and Dutch empires, and on 
Russia’s shift to Asia. Nothing that he says is exactly new 
and it is all set forth in a rather sketchy way. One could 
easily quarrel with many of his generalizations as too jour- 
nalistic and sweeping. But it all makes an interesting and 
stimulating study. He does not write with the gorgeous 
rhetoric and the gargantuan phraseology of popular sociolo- 
gists like Sorokin and Spengler; crisis and catastrophe do not 
boom from every page. But coolness is what we need most 
just now. He seems to have read widely; but a Canadian is 
made rather suspicious when he observes a Harvard student 
discussing Canada without apparently ever having read any 
studies of Canada by Canadians except John MacCormac’s 
blast about “Canada, America’s Problem,” and an article 
by Bruce Hutchison in Fortune. F. H. U. 


LAKE HURON: Fred Landon; McClelland & Stewart (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.); pp. 398; $4.50. 


Lake Huron is the first book in the American Lakes 
Series — five volumes planned to tell the story of the Great 
Lakes. The general editor in his foreword claims that “the 
sober truth of American history requires no fictitious adorn- 
ment and that properly presented it suffers from no lack 
of drama or of glamor” and those who read Professor 
Landon’s book will certainly agree, for here sober truth 
appears in as dramatic a guise as the most exciting fiction. 

The first five chapters sketch the early history of the dis- 
covery by Champlain, the gradual exploration until the full 
extent of the inland seas was revealed; the organization of 
the fur trade, the efforts of the Jesuit missionaries, and the 
campaigns of the war of 1812. Then the reader is taken 
on a leisurely tour along the shores of the lake where every 
major inlet and cape calls forth from Professor Landon’s 
rich store of information some entertaining detail of past 
history. Four longer stories, those of Mrs. Jameson’s tour, 
of William Beaumont’s physiological experiments on Alexis 
St. Martin, ‘the man with a lid on his stomach,’ of piracy on 
the St. Clair River and of the sinking of the Pewabic and 
Asia are given a chapter each and lead to the final section, 
a racy account of the development of navigation on the Lakes. 

In many ways this is the most exciting part of the book. 
The gradual disappearance of the birch bark canoe and 
bateaux before the sailing ship, and later, the triumph of the 
steam-boat is not a drab tale of increasing size and efficiency 
but a gripping human story, chequered by storms and wrecks 
and enlivened by anecdotes about the ships, their owners 
and captains. 

Though the volume is full of details, many dug up from 
obscure sources which reveal long and extensive research, 
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the scholarship never obtrudes. The whole history is tol 
with journalistic fluency which keeps the reader’s interes 
at high pitch and gives such vividness to stories of the pas 
that one is almost persuaded that the author was an 
witness of all he relates. The volume is illustrated, bu 
unfortunately the two end paper maps have a decorative 
purpose only. This is a pity since to those who lack ; 
detailed knowledge of the Lakes the narrative suffers in 
places from a vagueness as to the particular spot under 
discussion. It would improve the succeeding volumes if al 
places mentioned in the text were inserted on the 
Moreover, si:ce the books are for the general public it might 
be useful to add a short account of the origin of the Lake: 
The outline of that development is as fascinating as any part 
of the human story and need not expand the volume by 
more than a dozen pages. Several remarks suggest that 
Professor Landon himself regrets the omission. 

But it would be unfair to close on a critical note. The 
book will have a deserved success and the reader, on finish- 
ing it, will share this reviewer’s regret that it wasn’t longer. 

G. T. 


POEMS: Stefan George (translated by C. N. Valhope and 
E. Morwitz); Jonathan David (Pantheon Books); 


pp. 254; $3.25. 


The publication of a selection from Stefan George’s poems 
with the German originals and the English translation on 
opposite pages is an interesting event. Without reading the 
introduction by Ernst Morwitz or knowing anything of the 
circumstances of George’s career, one might almost gues 
that his work would have been taken up by the ardent 
idealists among the National Socialists in Germany, and 
also that George would be embarrassed by such admiration 
He did in fact refuse to become their patron saint of letters 
The anomaly of his position is perfectly explained by the 
confusion of ideas in the poems. 

In the first four volumes many of the poems are full of 
fin de siécle weariness, delicacy of phrase, preciousness. 
“Juli-Schwermut,” from Der Teppich des Lebens — “The 
Tapestry of Life,” ends 

Aus mattem munde murmelt es: wie bin ich 
Der blumen miid, der schénen blumen mid! 


From fainting lips the murmur comes: how tired 
I am of blooms, of lovely blooms, how tired! 


The poem is dedicated to Ernest Dawson, significantly, 
for much in these early volumes reminds me of him. There 
is a deal of schmerz and leid and der seele and trauen ani 
innen, much of empty shrines and dark shadows and soul 
hunger vaguely unsatisfied. 

Most of the next volume, Der Siebente Ring — Tht 
Seventh Ring, 1907, is concerned with the transports of 
friendship with a youth who changed the course of Georges 
spiritual life by his instinctive wisdom and joy. Divit 
knowledge is attributed to him. Entrueckung—‘Transport, 
suggests the mood. 

Ich fiihle luft von anderem planeten, etc. 


I feel an air from other planets flowing, etc. 


The volume also contains some stern and sharp epigtalt 
matic attacks on his country and age for neglecting 
higher realities represented by his young friend. 

In 1914 volume Der Stern des Bundes — “The Star 
the Covenant” contains some Rupert Brookish, the “Now Got 
be thanked Who has matched us with His hour” sort @ 
thing, but it holds also doubts and forebodings, a sense af 
broken human bonds, of something that prevents men from 


being men. 
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Blond oder schwerz demselben schooss entsprungne 
Verkannte briider suchend euch und hassend 
Ihr immer schweifend und drum nie erfiillt! 


You, dark or blond, the selfsame womb begot you, 

Each seeks and hates and does not know his brother, 

Forever roams and never is fulfilled. 

(The translators with admirable tact — they have done a 
very nice job — leave out many of the exclamation marks in 
the English version.) 

In Das Neue Reich — The Kingdom Come — 1928 — 
George’s last volume, we find many of those ideas that must 
have led the National Socialist government in 1933 to wish 
to make of George’s grave a public shrine — the exalting of 
the heroic, of sacrifice in the interest of some transcendental 
whole, the Walkiire-like new heaven and new earth aglow 
with fire and flame and mysterious forces affirmed but not 
described or known. In a key poem, Der Mensch und der 
Drud — Man and Faun — the argument between reasoning 
man and the primitive creature of instinct is all in favor of 
the latter: 

“Du bist nur mensch, wo deine weisheit endet 

Beginnt die unsre .. . 

You are but man, and where your wisdom ends 

Our own begins .. .” 
The faun taunts him, boasting the superiority of the animal 
over the rational in man himself. 

“Nur durch den zauber bleibt das leben wach 
Only by magic, Life is kept awake.” 
So life is reduced to an affair of a rabbit and a hat, and it 
was George’s unhappy fate to see his magic interpreted by 
some of his cult as black. He meant it to be the purest 
white. Only he didn’t, one feels, see either the stain or the 
white radiance of eternity with sufficient clarity. He strove 
for an integrity—independence he said, itself a negative 
word. He knew the importance of the poet’s calling, of the 
Word, but lacked perhaps the energy, the sinewy strength 
of the true imagination to achieve his purposes. He longed 
for a vision of a recreated world: his incantations produced 
instead a cloud of vapors. He writes an exquisitely and 
deceptively simple lyrical verse, gem-like, but the fly caught 
in his amber is fuzzy and blurred in outline. He has much 
incommon with Rilke, though one doesn’t sense the mental 
drive and comprehension of Te Duino Elegies anywhere in 
George’s work. However much one may sympathize with 
the poet born into confusion, one can’t look with complacence 
on cult-inducing poetic exhalations that can easily be mis- 
taken for the true products of the creative imagination. 
“Poets,” as Coleridge said, “are gods of love that tame the 
chaos.” They are not mirrors that reflect it. 
Kathleen Coburn. 
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BEYOND VICTORY: Jerry Voorhis; Oxford (Farrar & 
Rinehart;) pp. 240; $3.00. 

The author of this book, a Democratic congressman from 
California, has many excellent things to say. He is really 
concerned that we should not just “make” peace, but really 
“build” peace. His ideas on religious freedom, monopolies 
and cartels, racism, and international affairs are sound, un- 
exceptionable, and well-phrased. But, like our native anarch- 
ists in the Society for Individual Freedom (tho’ happily 
without their venom), he is rather terrified of the “State,” 
and inclined to think of it as a bogeyman instead of as 
another name for ourselves as citizens. Unemployment is 
intolerable, he says; but the “State” must only step in if 
unemployment occurs. Long-range plans to prevent it do not 
seem to appeal to him. Public housing for low income groups 
is all right because obviously low-rent houses will not fur- 
nish builders with much profit. But private enterprise is to 
take care of the rest. He does not explain why private enter- 
prise should always get the cream and the rest of the com- 
munity be left to operate only the skim-milk industries. A 
left-wing Liberal in fact. Maybe the logic of events will 
drive him ultimately to acknowledge the necessity of plan- 
ning by the people for the people, instead of by monopolies 
for monopolists. G. D. G. 


READING IN TORONTO, 1943: pp. 70. 

This is the sixtieth anual report of the Toronto Public 
Library Board. Well-presented material, broken up with 
graphs and charts illustrating the activities of the various 
library departments. Special mention is made of the need 
for a National Library. 


Returned Soldier Literary Award 


Random House has announced a prize contest for present 
and discharged members of the armed forces of $2,500 for 
the best book on the general subject of the return and 
readjustment to civilian life. The contest will be open to 
active or discharged members of the armed forces of the 
United States and Allied and liberated nations who have 
served anywhere in any capacity. Both fiction and non- 
fiction will be considered and manuscripts may deal with 
economics, politics, and social, domestic, moral and psycho- 
logical readjustment. The closing date for the contest is 
May 31, 1945. For complete details write to: Prize Contest 
Editcr, Random House Inc., 20 East 57th St., New York 22, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
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